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e.called election. He claimed the seat on the 
seound that he received more votes at the election 
~ which he was chosen than General Whitfield 

d in the regular election which returned him, 
and that he was the choice of the people of that 
Territory. It was proposed to send a commission 
1) Kansas to investigate the matter; to make such 
oy investigation as that desired by the gentleman 
fom Illinois [Mr. Harris] the other day, for 
which the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Eneuisu) 
yoted. ‘The gentleman from Indiana, in speaking 
avainst such an investigation then, said: 


« At the election held pursuant to the act of the Kansas 
Legislature, Mr. Whitfield received twenty-nine hundred 
vores, Mr. Reeder but thirty-six ; the whole number of votes 
nojled being less than three thousand. The latter does not 
wiaim to have been elected at that time, nor does he pre- | 
tend that all the votes cast for Mr. Whitfield were illegal. 
He alleges that some hundreds of them were illegal; but 
joes not contend, nor does any of his friends, that any other 
‘oreo received more legal votes at that election than Mr. 
Whitfield. If Mr. Whitfield had received but one hundred | 
lee] votes, and that was the highest number of legal votes 


al 


any individual received, he would still be clearly entitled | 
to the seat.?? 


| will read no more extracts from this speech, | 
but let the gentleman look into it, and he will find 
it to be a complete answer to his speech delivered 
here the otherday. The anti-Lecomptonites base 
their opposition to the admission of Kansas upon 
the same flimsy pretexts that the Black Repub- 
licans did their opposition to Whitfield. They 
tried then to override the forms of law to accom- 
plish their purposes, as do the anti-Lecomptonites 
now, to reach theirends. Let the gentleman from 
Indiana act upon the doctrines of his speech last 
Congress, to which L have referred; let him again 
acguire a regard for ** legal technicalities,’’ for 
which he now affects so much contempt, and he 
will yet occupy a proper position on this ques- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, it is said that the constitu- 
tion of Kansas cannot be changed until after 1864. 
Upon this point I might be content to refer gen- 
tlemen to the unanswerable argument of the dis- | 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Puittips.} Sir, all power under our form of Gov- 
ernment springs from the people. They alone 
can set up and destroy, alter or amend, their form 
of government at will. It would indeed be a 
strange doctrine which would deny to the power 
creating, the entire control of the creature of their 
own making. J admit that the people, through 
their representatives, in forming a State consti- 
tution, can place restrictions upon themselves; 
and if they do so, then their constitution is only 
amendable by them in accordance with the forms 
which they have prescribed; but this does not 
apply in this case, for the Kansas constitution has 
placed ho restriction upon the power of the people 
to amend at will. 

My construction of the fourteenth section of the | 
schedule of the constitution is, that it is a mere 
imitation upon the power of the Legislature to 


propose amendments to the constitution; the ob- 
ject of the framers of-the constitution being to 
Secure to the people a stable government, not sub- 
Ject to enavilvent at the mere caprice of the Le- | 
gisiature. ‘The second article in the bill of rights 
lully recognizes the power of the people to ‘alter, 
relorm, or abolish, their form of government in 
such manner as they may think proper.’”? This 
's tie true construction of the constitution on this 
point, Ifa majority of the people desire to amend 
= constitution, let them petition the Legislature 
to take their sense thereon. The free-State party, 
‘aving the majority in the Legislature, can sub- 
init to a vote of the people the question, ** Shall a | 
convention be called to amend the constitution ?”’ | 
; then it be true thata large majority of the peo- | 
‘ounean are opposed to the Lecompton con- 
eae ye can determine this question aflirm- 
nite 4 nother convention would then be the 
wine ecting the popular will,and such amend- | 
vunis oor be made as would conform the or- 
- sal thereto. 1 would submit this question 
wa <* men who take the opposite view. Sup- | 
ore constitution had not provided for its 
saite care at all: then I submit would there not |, 
“ve Seen full power in the people to amend the '! 
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same? Or will the gentleman on the other hand, 
contend that the constitution would be a perma- 
nent one, to last for all time to come, subject to no 
amendment whatever, and perpetually binding 
upon the people nowin Kansas, and those who 
may be there forall future time? Ifin such a case 
the people would have power to alter or amend 
the constitution, then they have it in the organic 
law as it now exists. ; ; 

Mr. Chairman, the combination of parties which 
is opposing the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton constitution is asingular one. We 
find the entire Black Republican organization 
standing up, toa man, in both Houses of Con- 
gress, against it. A few southern Senators and 
Representatives, and I thank God that there are 
but few so unmindful of the necessity of a united 
South at this time, as to connect themselves with 
the Black Republicans to defeat the admission of 
aslave State. In addition to these are the anti- 
Lecompton Democrats, who also, notwithstand- 
ing their previous course, are now closcly em- 
braced by the Black Republicans, and regarded 
by them as bone of their bone, and flesh of their 
flesh. I say to the southern Americans, who are 
opposing the admission of Kansas, how can you 
form a part of this combination, when, on Sat- 
urday, in this House, in answer to the interroga- 
tory of the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
BARKSDALE, ] the leader of the Black Republicaxs 
boldly avowed that if every man in Kansas voted 
fora pro-slavery constitution, they would not vote 
forits admission asa slave State? How can you, 
I ask, justify this association between yourselves 
and the enemies of the South, who deny to her the 
principle that new States, c ntaining constitutions 
like to that of your own State constitutions, shall 
be debarred admission into the Union? 

Disguise it as you will, the adoption of slavery 
in the constitution of Kansas is the true secret of 
opposition to her admission. You may endeavor 
to palliate your course by claiming it to be the 
result of a patriotic conviction of duty, but the 
South will place every man who opposes it upon 
acommon platform, and treat them alike as the 
enemies of her interests and institutions. And 
you Democrats of the North, who are opposing 
this measure of justice to Kansas, have you re- 
flected where it willlead you? Do you not loathe 
the daily commendations with which you are 
treated by the New York Tribune and the other 
Abolition presses of the country? Are such com- 
pliments regarded by you as desirable? Is the 
proffer of a united Republican vote in your next 
elections grateful to your political aspirations? 
Senator Seward and the New York Tribune say 
that there must be no Republican opposition to 
you, if you remain firm to your present course. 
Will you permit these open bids to be made for 
you in the Abolition markets? You may tell us 
of the ** sears which you have received,”’ fighting 
the battles of the South and the country in the 
North. These scars will not prevent your fall, if 
you do not regard with careful eye the character 
of your associations. 

“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


You are sensitive about your position when 
charged with any estrangement from your party. 
You have warned us often not to attempt to read 
you out of the Democratic party. I have ‘no 
ower to read you out. Every Democrat in this 
Pease has no such power; the act of reading out 
is generally performed by the victim himself; the 
principles and policy of the Democratic party are 


7 


clearly defined; every one of its members know 


| what they are; the formality of reading out is not 


practiced. No sooner do any of its members de- 
viate from its course than the separation becomes 
natural; and the line of demarkation is as distinct 
and as well defined asif it had been accomplished 
by a formal separation by the election of those 
whose misfortune itis not to conform to its policy. 
Gentlemen, then, may become the instruments of 


their own decapitation. They have the election; ' 
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let them not do that for themselves which they so 
much deprecate being done by others for them. 
The question upon which we are now about to 
act is a vital one. Its solution is of the highest im- 
portance to the country; and when the time for ac- 
tion comes, and gentlemen decide which side of 
this question they intend to take, the country will 
assign to each one of them his true position. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot forbear testifying my 
high admiration for those northern Democrats 
who are voting with us on this question. Un- 
awed by fanaticism, actuated b ‘beneet convic- 
tions of duty, regardless of the threats of those of 
their Democratic brethren who have separated 
from us on this question, unswayed by the gross 
and unfounded aspersions upon their integrity, 
that they are operated upon by executive patron- 
age, they present a picture of devotion to principle 
characteristic of the true northern Democrat, and 
which has given the northern Democracy the high 
character which it has, as a political organiza- 
tion, eve? Maintained. 

Mr. Chairman, | have endeavored to present, 
in as brief a manner as possible, the views which 
control my action on this question; and have an- 
swered some of the leading objections which have 
been urged against the admission of Kansas under 
the Lecompton constitution. The question is, 
whether we will still leave this Kansas issue open; 
whether bleeding Kansas shall be pictured to us 
for years to come; whether the fate of the Union 
shall still continue to tremble on the result; whether 
it shall be the hobby of the enemies of the Con- 
stitution in the next presidential contest to defeat 
the Democratic party, and carry out their hos- 
tile purposes against the integrity of the Union; 
whether the revolutionary spirit in Kansas shali 
be left rife to continue its course, to retard the 
prosperity of the Territory, and convulse the en- 
tire country, or whether, on the other hand, the 
question shall be removed from national politics 
and localized, restricted to the new State, where, 
through the forms of a well-constituted State gov- 
ernment, the people can redress all their real or 
imaginary grievances. This is a view of the sub- 
ject which must carry conviction to every mind. 
‘The condition of things in Kansas have alread 
been permitted to exist too long. Until the Le- 
compton constitution was presented, no means of 
reaching a peaceful solution of the question was 
alforded us. And shall we now, sir, when an op- 
portunity is offered of healing this ‘* bleeding 
wound,’’ which has already done so much to im- 
pair the stability of the Union, reject the panacea 
and permit the wound still to remain open. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen do not seem to con- 
template what would be the effect of the rejection 
of this constitution upon the section from which 
Icome. The South cannot any longer shut its 
eyes to the purposes of that party in the North, 
which polled one million three hundred and forty- 
one thousand eight hundred and twelve votes in 
the last presidential contest. Its great leader in 
the Senate [Mr. Sewarp] has not only proclaimed 
that no more slave States shall be admitted, but 
has announced its purpose to take the Govern- 
ment into their own hands, and to consecrate this 
entire continent to freedom. The legitimate in- 
ference from this is, that slavery in the States 
where it now exists will become the victim of 
their power to abolitionize. Whenever, sir, Con- 
cress shall authoritatively announce that no more 
slave States shall be admitted into the Union, and 
this first in the gradation of acts which must ne- 
cessarily reduce the slaveholding States to a con- 
dition of vassalage is perpetrated, then, sir, the 
Union will become a Union of inequality and op- 
pression, and it will be a question of serious mo- 
ment for the South how far it is consistent with 
her honor or interests to remain longer in it. 

Mr. BLAIR. The attitude of the present Ad- 
ministration upon this Kansas question, and upon 
the question of slavery generally, has been dis- 
cussed in almost every Sunbelvatite aspect. There 
is, however, one point of view in which it has not 
been treated in this Hall; and I propose to state, 
as frankly and candidly as I can, the position I 
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conceive the Administration and the Democratic || 
party hold upon this question; and also to discuss 
it in its bearings upon a large class of citizens of 
the southern States—the non-slaveholding people 
of those States. I make no apology for approach- 
ing this subject. I consider that the system of 
slavery, which has made the last two or three of 
our Presidents ‘fetch and carry”’ at its beck and 
nod; which has held the legislative power of this 
Government in its hands for a series of years; 
which has swayed even the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court—is of sufficient importance to be dis- 
cussed, to be grappled with, and to be subdued; 
and therefore I shall not heed the querulous com- 
plaint that this subject has been too much dis- 
cussed. 

It is this institution which has cast its dark 
shadow upon our land ,and which threatens the ex- 
istence of our free Constitution. 1 know full well 
that there is an instinct in the hearts of the people 
of this country whose ken looks beyond that of 
the most acute intellect, and which tells them that 
from this question they are to apprehend danger 
to the institutions of our country. I am aware 
that those gentlemen who were elected to this 
House as the friends of the President, have suf- 
ficiently exposed the forfeiture of the pledges 
made by him in his letter accepting his nomina- | 
tion, made at Cincinnati; and | consider that the 
violation of his pledges contained in his inaugural 
address, and in his instructions to Governor 
Walke?, declaring his purpose to secure the peo- 
ple of Kansas the right to decide for themselves 
the institutions under which they were to live, 
have also been sufficiently exposed by those who 
were elected here as Democrats. I neverexpected 
him to redeem those pledges. I always supposed 
they were made to be violated, and shall, there- 
fore, express no surprise at the result. I al- 
ways believed that Mr. Buchanan was nominated 
to carry out the policy of his predecessor, which 
was to fix slavery upon Kansas by force or fraud; 
and, in my opinion, not only Kansas, but the 
whole continent is embraced in this conspiracy. 
Hateful to meas is the design of forcing upon Kan- 
sas a constitution abhored by her people, hateful 
es are the low and mean frauds “ which that 
pence has been pushed, hateful as are the crimes 
»y which, for the last three years, Kansas has 
been held in subjugation, still more hateful is the 
design which I believe has been deliberately 
formed to extend this constitution over the whole 
country. I shall give the President the benefit 
of his own language, to define his own position 
upon this question. I have in my hand his late 
special message transmitted to us with the Le- 
compton constitution; and I call the attention of 
his friends and admirers to this sentence: 


“It has been solemnly adjudged, by the highest judicial 
tribunal known to our laws, that slavery exists in Kansas 
by virtue of the Constitution of the United States. Kansas 
is, therefore, at this moment, as mucha slave State as Geor- 
gia or South Carolina. Without this, the equality of the 
sovereign States composing the Union would be violated, 
and the use and enjoyment of a Territory acquired by the 
common treasure of all the States, would be closed against 
the people and the property of nearly half the members of 
the Confederacy.”’ 

Kansas is here called a State, and aslave State— 
made so by the Constitution, says the President, and 
not by any act of her people. And I desire to know, 
if the Constitution of the United States makes a 
slave State of Kansas, the people of which coun- 
try have never yet given their assent to it, will not 
that same Constitution carry slavery into those 
States which acknowledge that constitution now 
assumed to establish slavery, in State or Territory, 
wherever the local laws are silent? 

The argument of the President in this message, 
and in his annual message, and in the paper pub- 
lished by him in answer to certain gentlemen in 
Connecticut, goes to this point. He declares, in 
effect, that neither Congress, nor the people of a 
Territory themselves, have the power to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories. I think his language 
goes even to the extent of maintaining that a State 
cannot prohibitorabolish slavery; for, Mr. Chair- 
man, if neither the people of a Territory nor Con- 
gress can prohibit slavery for the reasons assigned 
e the President, the same reasoning would em- 
brace the States made from territory acquired by 
**the Confederacy of sovereign States.’’ How 
happens it that the people of the State of Iowa can 
en slavery? That was territory acquired 

y the Confederacy of sovereign States. How can 


the people of the State of Iowa reverse the rule 
of justice any more than the people of the Terri- 
tory of lowa? The whole argument of the Pres- 
ident, the argument of all who agree with him, 
the argument of the Supreme Court, all assign that 
as a reason why the people of a Territory cannot 
»rohibit slavery, and why the Congress of the 
United States cannot exclude slavery from its 
Territories. It is all grounded on the fact thatit 
is unjust to exclude the property of the people of 
any one portion of the Confederacy from that 
which was acquired by the people of the whole 
Confederacy. 

Now, lowa was acquired by the people of the 
whole Confederacy—that is, by the Government, 
representing the whole Confederacy; and it was 
quite as just and right for Iowa, while a Terri- 
tory, to exclude slavery, as it was when she be- 
came a State. There is no difference. And how 
can this be accomplished? How can Iowa, or 
any State, prohibit slavery, if the positions taken 
by the President and the Democratic party are 
correct? The people of a Territory have not the 
power to do it; Congress has not the power; and 
yet, when the people of a Territory form a con- 
stitution, and Congress accepts that constitution 
—neither of these agencies having the power to 
exclude slavery—it is found, by some mysterious 
process, that the State thus created has acquired 
a power which neither agency concerned in its 
creation could impart to it. It strikes me, Mr. 
Chairman, that, if it be conceded that there is no 
power in Congress, or in the people of a Terri- 
tory, to exclude the institution of slavery, it fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, logically and legiti- 
mately, that the people of a State cannot do it. 
And, sir, I find that the organ of the Administra- 


tion—the Washington Union—has taken that | 


rround; and has declared that it draws the con- 
clusion legitimately from the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in the Dred Scott case. 


Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. Will the gentle- 


_man be good enough to tell me what that organ 


is? Tam not aware that the Administration has 
an organ. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ifanybody has a right to know 
what that organ is, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is the man, 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. 
to tell me. 

Mr. BLAIR. 
Union by name. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. I merely wish to 
remark that { know of no paper recognized as the 
organ of the Administration. 

Mr. BLAIR. 
ant of what is known by everybody else. I say 
that that paper declared in an article some time 
ago that no State in the Union could abolish the 
institution of slavery; that it was unconstitutional 
to do so; and it grounded itself on the decision of 
the Supreme Court. I know that subsequently 
to that, the editor of that paper was elected, bya 


Be good enough 


I referred to the Washington 


party vote, Printer of the Senate of the United | 


States. That goes very far—though the gentle- 
man [Mr. J. Guancy Jones] repudiates the paper 
as the organ of the Administration—to fix it in 
the minds of the people that the Senate of the 
United States indorses his views on that subject, 
especially when we know that these offices go by 


favor, and that it is very seldom the case that a 


man is elected Printer, or to any other office, | 
whose sentiments do not accord with those of the | 


majority of the body thatelects him. I know that 
last evening, in the other House, a very distin- 


guished gentleman denied that this was the posi- | 


tion of the Democratic party, and, in his place, 
called for proof. He denied that anybody from 
the South claimed that a State could not prohibit 
slavery within its limits. ButI undertake to say 


that the claim is embodied in the extract which I || 
have read from the President’s special message, in | 
| which he calls Kansas a State, and says that it isa 


slave State, and that it was made a slave State by the 
Federal -Constitution, and not by the people. Thatis 
the language of the President, and I have heard 
from every Democrat that has taken the floor in 


this or the other House, nothing but eulogy of | 


that message, since it was publisbed; and I con- 


| sider that as an indorsement of the doctrines it 


contains. 
3ut that is not all. 


inthe Dred Scottdecision. Every argument that 


‘is made to show that neither Congress nor the | 


protection of the Federal bayonets. 
' dent tells us, and tells the country, in no equiv 


Then the gentleman is ignor- | 


| to the porticoes, walls, and tombs—daily exhort« 
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people of a Territory has the power to prohih;, 
slavery in the Territory, is equally applicable . 
a State, and is more appropriate as applied to ” 
States, because the Constitution was made 
the States, and not for the Territories, and is 
supreme law-over the constitutions and statytos 
of the States. 1 think that is the doctrine of the 
Democratic party. ‘They may disclaim it nev, 
when it is proclaimed in all its nakedness. ie 
they will yet come up to it whenever eces 
offers to carry their principles to the resy 
tended. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask those gent] 
who have been so clamorous about popular goy. 
ereignty, whether they accej this doctrine? | 
ask them if they propose to deny all that they 
have said on the subject of popular sovereignty 
and if they will submit to have this institution 
injected into the Territories and States by wha: 
is claimed to be the Constitution of the United 
States? Will they do it? IL suppose they wij 
not be able to resist the majority of their ows 
party in this matter, and they must either em. 


the 
for 
the 


ut 
8S8)jon 
lt In- 


emen 


brace this doctrine or be read out. 


Now, it matters not to me what ground the lead. 
ers of that party assume. ‘They may come for. 


| ward to sustain this doctrine, and to sustain the 


policy of the last Administration in forcing upon 
Kansas an institution abhorred by a large major. 
ity of the people, and in forcing this institution on 
other States and Territories. I do not care how 
many judicial decisions shall sanction it, or how 
many regiments may be called out to enforce jr: 
in my opinion, the attempt will fail. The Terr. 
tories of this Government cannot be wrested from 
the freemen to whom they belong, to be given 
up to slaveholders and their slaves, in order to 
strengthen the oligarchy which rests upon this 
servile institution. 

Gentlemen have proclaimed upon this floor that 
the Lecompton constitution was accepted bya 
majority of the people of Kansas. Sir, in my 
belief, there is not a town or county in Kansas 
where the Lecompton convention could have sat 
and performed the work of fraud now before us, 
without the support of the Federal bayonets. | 
do not know one town or county in Kansas where 
they would have had the power to defy the will 
of the people as they have done, except under the 
The Presi- 
| 
ocal language, that the government which he calls 
the rightful government of Kangas, would long 
azo have been subverted by these factious people 
out there, if it had not been supported by the Fed- 
eral Army. This is a clear siicienea on his part 
that the government there is an usurpation ; because 
there can be no government in violation of the sen- 
timents of the people, unless it be an usurpation. 
But, sir, that government would have been sub- 
verted long ago, but for the interference of the 
President of the United States; and, whether the 
fact be admitted by the President or not, it cannot 
be successfully controverted that the President 
has exerted his entire energies—he has perverted 





the whole power and patronage of the Feder! 


Government—to drive free white Men out of the 
Territory of Kansas to make room for neg‘ 
slaves. 

Now, sir, there is a parallel to the history of 
this transaction which took place many centuries 
ago, and which I find in a book published near'y 
acentury since. But itis so appropriate to the 
events that are now transpiring, that | hope the 
House will have the patience to hear me read it 
through. I read from Hook’s History of Rome, 
to show how the great Republic of antiquity I 
to decay, when it ceased to cherish the people ® 
landholders, and became an oligarchy, by the very 
means now being employed in our own: 

‘It is recorded of Tiberius Graechus that, in crossing 
Metruria in his way to Spain, he observed that there were ® 


other husbandmen or laborers in the country than sis" 
and, according to Plutarch, the people—by wr aie 
- 


r 4 
to procure a restitution of the public lands to the inyuree 


| poor. 


“ From the earliest times of Rome,” proceeds the bis 


| . . ane. when the’ 
torian, ** it had been the custom of the Romans, W hen 


° . . ~~ om of 3 
subdued any of the nations in Italy, to deprive them om ' 


part of their territory. A portion of these lands won = 
and the rest given to the poorer citizens, on condition, 


. and 4 
Appian, of their paying annually a tenth of the corm _ 


r 


. aa y 
great and small cattle. In process of time, the paw eyed 
rious means, got possession of the lands destined for the 


° : : > ’ auit 
sistence of the poor. This gave occasion to the law obtaul 
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by Licinius Stolo, about the year of Rome 386, forbidding 
any Roman citizen to hold more than five hundred acres of 
jand, or to have on his estate more than one hundred great | 
and five hundred small cattle, and requiring that a certain | 
umber of freemen should be employed to cultivate the farms. | 
mo But, notwithstanding these precautions, the Licinian | 
law (observed for some time to the great benefit of the 
public) fell at length under a total disuse. The rich and 
mighty continued to possess themselves of the lands of 
their poor neighbors.” *‘* Jo cultivate oo re they em- 

owed foreign slaves. So that Italy was in danger of losing 
‘. inhabitants of free condition, (who had no encourage- 
ment to marry, no means to educate children,) and of being 
overrun With slaves, and barbarians, that had neither afiec- 
tion for the Republic nor interest in her preservation.’ 

« Tiberius Gracchus, now a tribune of the people, under- | 
took to remedy these disorders; * * * * ‘and | 
to soften the matter, Tiberius not only proposed to remit 
the fines hitherto incurred by the transgressors of the Licin- 
jan Jaw, but also, out of the public money, to pay to the 
resent possessors the price of the lands that were to be 
taken from them.”? ** Never (says Plutarch) was proposed 
alaw more mild and gentle against iniquity and oppres- 
sion.” For these were public lands of which the rich had 
taken possession with their slaves; “‘ yet the rich made a | 
mighty clamor about the hardship of being stript of their 
nouses, their lands, their inheritances, the burial places of 
their ancestors, the unspeakable confusion such innova- 
tions would produce, the estates in question (acquired by 
robbery) being settled upon the wives and children of the 
jssessors; and to raise an odium against Gracchus, they | 
gave out that ambition, not a view to the public good, had 
nut him upon this project.’? * * ° * “The 
oor, on the other hand, complained of the extreme indi- 
gence to Which they were reduced, and of their inability to 
bring up children. They enumerated the many battles 
they had fought in defense of the Republic, notwithstand- | | 
ing which, they were allowed no share of the public lands ; 
nay, the usurpers, to cultivate them, choose rather to em- 
ploy slaves than citizens of Rome. Gracchus’s view was || 
not to make poor men rich, but to strengthen the Republic 
by an increase of useful members, upon which he thought 
the safety and welfare of Italy depended. The insurrec- 
tion and war of the slaves in Sicily, who were not yet 
quelled, furnished him with sufficient argument for expati- 
ating on the danger of filling Italy with slaves.” 

“ Onthe day when the tribes met to determine concerning 
the law, the Tribune maintaining his cause, which was in 
itself just and noble, with an eloquence that would have set 
ofa bad one, appeared to his adversaries terrible and irre- 
sistible. He asked the rich whether they preferred a slave 
to acitizen; a man unqualified to serve in war to a soldier ; 
an alien to a member of the Republic; and which they 
thought would be more zealous for its interests? Then as 
to the miseries of the poor, he said: ‘The wild beasts ot 
Italy have caves and dens to shelter them ; but the people 
who expose their lives for the defense of Italy, are allowed 
nothing but the lightand air. They wander up and down 
with their wives and children, without house, and without 
habitation. Our generals mock the soldiers ; when in bat- 
tle, they exhort them to fight for their sepulchers and their 
household gods ; for, amongst all that great number of Ro- | 
ans, there is not one who has either a domestic altar or a 
sepuleher for his ancestors. They fight and dic, solely to 
maintain the riches and luxury of others, and are styled the 
lords of the universe, while they have not a single foot of 
ground in their possession.’ *? 


After much resistance from the Patricians, the 
Tribune finally procured the passage of the law: 


“ And it being resolved that Triumvirs, or three commis- 
sioners, should be constituted for the execution of it, the 
people named to that employment, Tiberius himself, his 
father-in-law Appius Claudius, and Caius Graechus, who 
at this time was in Spain, serving under Scipio in the Nu- | 
matine war. These Triumvirs were to examine and judge 
what lands belonged to the public, as well as to make the in- 
tended distribution of them.”? 





Before the law could be put into operation Ti- 
berius was assassinated in the Senate House by 
certain Senators ‘*who possessed much of the 
public lands and were extremely unwilling to part 


historian, were aided by their clients and slaves, 
and the blow ** which probably dispatched him, 
he received from a man named L. Rufus, who 
aiterwards gloried in the action.’? Cicero, who 
was the orator and partisan of the oligarchy, and 
whose false glosses in regard to these transactions 
have been followed by all the historians in the in- 
terest of the privileged orders, was himself con- 
strained to ches 

“That Tiberius Gracchus came nothing short of the vir- 
‘ue of his father, or his grandfather, Africanus, but in this, 
tnat he forsook the party of the Senate.” 
_ Sallust, the great and perspicacious historian, | 
ina letter to the greatest general and statesman of | 
the Romans, Julius Cesar, exhorting him to re- | 
store the Commonwealth, gives in a single sen- || 
‘ence the whole history of Rome, after the Ro- 





man people were robbed of all ownership in the 
- to feed the grandeur and employ the slaves 
of the nobility. He says, and I desire to mark 
the sentence: 


“ Men of the 
at home or se 
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lowest rank, whether occupying their farms 
rving in the wars, were amply satisfied them- 
ive ainple satisfaction to their country, so long 


‘hey possessed what was sufficient to subsistthem. But 
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"§ hothing to do,) could no longer have any fixed abodes, || 
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then they began to covet the wealth of other men, and to 


put their own liberty and the Commonwealth to sale.” 
The law procured by Tiberius Gracchus has 
been denounced by all the writers in the interest 
of the privileged classes from that day to this as 
an agrarian law, a law to take from the rich and 
to give to the poor, when the fact is, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it was a law to distribute among the 
people the lands which belonged to the public; and 
now a similar attempt is made by the party of 


oligarchs in this country to seize the Territories | 


of this Government and plant them with slaves 
to the exclusion of freemen, and they follow the 
example of their Roman prototypes and denounce 
those who oppose them in their schemes as Free- 
Soilers. I do not know but that the term “ agra- 
rian,’ taken in its true sense, might well stand 
for a translation of the term * Free-Soiler.’’ 


In | 


that sense, in the sense of distributing to the | 


people the lands which belong to them, I have no 
hesitation in accepting the 


designation; and to | 


show that there is as great necessity for this | 


measure now as there was at the time when Ti- 
berius Gracchus described the destitution of the 
Roman people, who made that Republic the mis- 
tress of the world, I will read from some hich 
authorities in regard to the condition of the non- 


slaveholding white men-of the South, who con- | 


stitute a, large majority of its citizens. 


L shall 


quote first the language of the Senator from Ala- | 


bama, [Mr. Cray. ] 
a speech made in Alabama, of the condition of 
his own State, and more particularly of his own 
county. He says: 

In traversing that county, one will discover numerous 
farm houses, once the abode of industrious and intelligent 
freemen, now occupied by slaves or tenantless, deserted, 
and dilapidated ; he will observe fields, once fertile, now 
unfenced, abandoned, and covered with those evil harbin 
gers, fox-tail and broomsedge ; he will see the moss grow- 
ing on the moldering walls of once thrifty villages, and 
will find ‘ one only master grasps the whole domain,’ that 
once furnished happy homes for a dozen white families.” 


This is the language of a distinguished Senator 
from Alabama, describing his own county, and I 
should suppose that if that gentleman knew any- 


Fle is giving an account, in | 


thing at all, he would know the condition of the | 


county in which he resides. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that he would exaggerate that which is by 
no means flattering to his county or his State. 

Mr. William Gregg, ina paper before the South 
Carolina Institute, handling the same subject, re- 
marks: 

*«* Any man who isan observer of things could hardly pass 
through our country without being struck with the fact that 
all the capital, enterprise, and intelligence is employed in 
directing slave labor; and the consequence is, that a large 
portion of our poor white people are wholly neglected, and 


| are suffered to while away an existence in a state but one 
| step in advance of the Indian of the forest. 


It is an evil of 
vast magnitude, and nothing but a change in public senti- 
ment will effect its cure.” 


I propose to read what was said in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature in 1832, by a gentleman who is 
now a distinguished member of this House, [Mr. 
FauLkner.] He says: 

‘Slavery, it is admitted, is an evil. 


It banishes free white labor ; it exterminates the mechanic, 
the artisan, the manufacturer ; it deprives them of occupa 
tion ; it deprives them of bread ; it converts the energy of 
a community into indolence, its power into imbecility, its 
efficiency into weakness. Sir, being thus injurious, bave 
we not a right to demand its extermination? Shall society 
suffer, that the slaveholder may coutinue to gather his crop 
of human flesh? What is his mere pecuniary claim, com- 
pared with the great interests of the common weal? Must 
the country languish, droop, die, that the slaveholder may 
flourish ? Shall all interests be subservient to one—all rights 
subordinate to those of the slaveholder? Has not the me- 
chanic, have not the middle classes, their rights—rights in- 
compatible with the existence of slavery ?” 

And now, sir, I shall conclude these quotations 
by reading from another very distinguished south- 


ern gentleman, who has recently been chosen 


from the very elite of the chivalry of South Car- | 


olina to represent his State in the most august 
and dignified body in the land—I refer to Gov- 
ernor Hammonp. Here is his testimony as to 
their condition, in an address before the South 
Carolina Institute, in 1850: 

“They obtain a precarious subsistence by occasiona 
jobs, by hunting, by fishing, by plundering fields or folds, 
and too often by what is in its effects far worse—trading 
with slaves, and seducing them to plunder for their benefit.” 

I do not know whether this picture is an accu- 
rate one or not. It is not true when applied to 
the slave States in which I have resided. It is 
not true, where slavery obtains nominally, or 
where the slaves are few; and especially it 1s not 


It is an institution | 
which presses heavily against the best interests of the State. | 
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| our people, and not too much employment either, 


| Our slaves do not vote. 


| need of that. 


; are. 


| of monopolizing institutions. 


lle 


| true of the city and county which I represent upon 


this floor. The working men and mechanics of 
St. Louis have too just a sense of the dignity of 
their own employments to permit themselves to 
be degraded by the competition of negro slaves. 
A man might as well attempt to educate his negro 
for the legal profession 9s to attempt to put him 
at a mechanical trade in competition with the 
mechanics of my district. But, sir, if it be true 
in regard to those remote southern States where 
the slaves fill every industrial avocation and em- 
oloy ment, why did the Carolinian stop short in his 
veart-rending description? Why did he not ex- 
claim with the Roman tribune, “ shall we prefer 


| our slaves to the citizens of the Republic; men in- 


capable of bearing arms to soldiers?’ Unless 
some voice shall speak that language in tones that 
will be heard by the people, the history of this 
country will be written in a sentence, similar’to 
that I have read from Sallust. Ifby gradual usurp- 
ation the people are thrust out of their lands by 
this dominating oligarchy, they will, as they did 
in Rome, ** put their own liberty and the Common 
wealth to sale.”’ 

It is very clear that the Senator from South 
Carolina does not prefer the citizens of the Re- 
public to his slaves. He has, in his recent speech, 
shown that he was the mouthpiece of the privil- 
eged classes—the Cicero of this new oligarchy, 
and not a tribune of the people. In that speech 
he says: 

“The Senator from New York said yesterday that the 
whole world had abolished slavery. Ay, the name, but not 
the thing; and all the powers of the earth cannot abolish it. 
God only can do it when He repeals the fiat, ‘ the poor ye 
always have with you;’ for the man wholives by daily labor, 
and scarcely lives at that, and who has to put out his labor 
in the market and take the best he can get for it; in short, 
your whole class of manual laborers and operatives, as you 
call them, are slaves. ‘The difference between us is, that 
our slaves are hired for life and well compensated ; there is 
no starvation, no begging, no want of employment among 
Yours 
are hired by the day, not cared for, and scantily compen- 
sated, which may be proved in the mostdeplorable manner, 
at any hour, in any etrect in any of your large towns.’’ 

7 o * . o + * * . * 

** Your slaves are white, of your ewn race ; you are broth- 
ers of one blood. They are your equals in natural endow- 
ment of intellect, and they feel galled by their degradation. 

) We give them no political power. 
Yours do vote, and being the majority, they are the depos- 
itaries of all your political power. If they knew the tre- 
mendous secret, that the ballot-box is stronger than an 
army with bayonets, and could combine, where would you 
be? Your society would be reconstructed, your govern- 
ment reconstructed, your property divided, not as they have 
mistakenly attempted to initiate such proceedings by meet- 
ing in parks, with arms in their hands, but by the quiet pro- 
cess of the ballot-box. You have been making war upon 
us to our very hearth-stones. How would you like for us to 
send lecturers or agitators North; to teach these people 
this, to aid and assist in combining, and to lead them! 

‘*Mr. WILson and others. Send them along. 

“Mr. Hammonp. You say, send them North. There is no 
They are coming here. They are thunder- 
ing at our doors for homesteads of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land for nothing, and southern Senators are sup- 
porting it.’ * * . * © Transientand temporary 
causes have thus far been your preservation. The great 
West has been open to your surplus population, and your 
hordes of semi. barbarian emigrants, who are crowding in 
year by year. They make a great movement, and you call 
it progress.”? 

Sir, he prefers his slaves to the citizens of the 
Republic, and would have the latter deprived of 
the right of elective franchise, as his negro slaves 
He denounces the man who lives by daily 
labor, and the whole class of manual laborers and 


operatives, as slaves. He characterizes our for- 


| eign population as a horde of semi-barbarous em- 


igrants, and he would deny them a share of the 
public lands upon which to build their homes, 
and educate their children. How would this gen- 
tleman have appeared lcading the Democratic 
column in the days of General Jackson’s admin- 
istration? Why, sir, there would have been some- 
body else read out of that party—rather different 
yersons from those who are now being read out. 
f this is Democratic doctrine, it is a novel doc- 
trine to me, though I have been reared a Demo- 
crat. | make no complaint, however, of having 
been read out of the party. | should as soon think 
of complaining of being read out of a chain-gang. 
[Laughter.] Itis nota Democracy which I should 
wish to sustain, by any means. I have always 
understood that Democracy concerns itself more 
about personal rights than about rights of prop- 
erty—the rights of individuals rather than those 
In this | may be 
mistaken, and certainly I am mistaken, if the 
revelations under this new dispensation are to be 


| received. 
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Suppose this doctrine had obtained at the time 
California was acquired. When wea quired Cal- 
ifornia, and the gold discoveries were made there, 
it is verv well known that a workingman could 
earn in California $1,000 a year by his !abor. 
That was then the value of an able-bodied slave 
in the old slave States. Do you not suppose that 
a great many of them would have been carried to 
California under such a stimulus as that? A dis- 
tinguished politician of Virginia, ina letter which 
he addressed tothe public press, or to some indi 
vidual, pending the last presidential election, in 
speaking of this subject, caleulated that Virginia 
had Jost several hundred million dollars by not 
being permitted to carry her slaves to California; 
** because,’’ he said, ** if a slave could have been 
taken to California, where he could earn $1,000 a 
year, instead of being worth $1,000, he would 
have been worth $5,000. Why, sir, the profit of 
the business of carrying slaves to California would 
have been rreater than the profits of the African 
slave trade, without its If the decision of 
1857 had been made in 1847, so that slaves could 
have been removed to California, the whole de- 
mand for labor in that land of gold would have 
been supplied by slaves, and the busy marts of 
trade, and the gold mines of that country, would 
have been blackened with slaves, and nota foot 
of land in the whole State would have been left 
for the white man tostand upon, and in that way 
the fre e white men of this country would have 
been excluded from their own inheritanc the 
land they won by their own strong arms 

That is what these gentlemen ca!l Democracy. 
They are willing to see the free white men of the 
country excluded from every Territory, and es- 
pecially from those where the reward of labor is 
great; and they claim that it Is their constitutional 
right that it shall be done; and they call it De- 
mocracy. Why, sir, I want to know whether 
the white man has not the same right of property 
in his own labor as the slaveholder has in the la- 
bor of his slave? If you exclude the free whit 
man from the ‘Perritories, do not you diminish 
the value of his labor just as you diminish the 
value of the slave to the by excluding 
them? Which are we to choose between, the 
millions and millions of free white in this 
country, or the few thousand slavelholders? Was 
the Government founded to protect rights of prop- 
erty in slave labor, and not to protect the rights 
of freemen to theirown labor? This Democracy 
is very tender of the property of-the slavehold r, 
and is utterly regardless of the rights of property 
of any other class of people in the Territories. : 

Now, | apply another test. The oligarchy say 
that they have the right to take their slaves into 
the ‘Territories of the Union, and employ them as 
they see fit, under the Constitution of the United 
States, and nobody can take that right from them. 
They can take them into the Territories and make 
them mechanics, and work them in the mines, 
in the factories, or in any other way; and if whit 
men don’t like that sort of competition the De- 


mocracy will tell them to go somewhere else. In 


Russia, a man can educate his serf or slave, and 
they frequently do,and make lawyers,doctors, and 
merchants of them. Now, suppose these south- 
ern gentlemen should exercise their constitutional 
right of educating their slaves, and put them into 
the learned professions; do you suppose the peo- 
ple of this country would submit, for one instant, 
to this Russian innovation? Would there not bea 
cry raised from one end of this land to the other; 
and why? Have they not the same Constitutional 
right to make lawyers, doctors, and merchants, 
of their slaves as they have to make them me- 
chanics? Precisely the same. There 1s no dif- 
ference whatever. But the Russian nobles never 
engage in those avocations themselves, and there- 
fore they do not feel the degradation of putting 
their serfs into the professions. But with us 
that would be trenching upon the occupation 
of the slaveholders themselves—the oligarchs— 
and here the shoe pinches. They demand that 
they shall be showed to put their slaves to work 
side by side with mechanics and laborers; and, 
in the same breath, they claim that no slave 
shall be allowed to degrade the employments in 
which they condescend to engage. Leentend that 
they have no more right to inflict this degrada- 
tion on mechanics, by placing slave labor in com- 
petiuon with their free labor. Nota whit more: 


perils. 


owner 


men 


and, as they exercise the right of excluding slaves | 
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from the professions in which they are themselves | 
engaged, (as they do by inhibiting their educa- | 
tion,) say they admit the right of others to ex- | 
clude them from the mechanical trades, and from | 
competition with every freeman who follows an 
honest calling. F 

There was atime when this Democratic party 
was not Democratic in name alone. There was 
narty took ground against priv- 
id aeainst every attempt on the 
:to usurp the power of this Gov- | 
vert itto their own purposes. I 
f the United States haik: where 


a time when t 
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the stockholders undertook to force this Govern- | 
ment to allow them to bank on the national rev- | 
enue. The Democratic party took issue with | 
them, and put them down. Since that time we | 
have had the tariff discussion, where the manufac- | 
turing interests of the country—a vast aggrega- | 
tion of wealth—undertook to influence legislation, 
and effect the passage of laws for their especial 
benefit, in derogation of the rights and interests | 
of the working classes of the country. The Dem- 
ocratic party took ground against the high pro- | 
tective tariff, and defeated it. | 


And now here is another question in which this 
struggle between capital and laboris presented in 
its most odious and revolting form. Here isa 
colossal aggregation of wealth invested innegroes, 
which undertakes to seize this Government to 
pervert it to its own purpose, and to prevent the 
freemen of the country from entering the Terri- | 
tories exceptin competition with slave labor; and 
the Democratic party, instead of standing where 
it used to stand, in opposition to these anti-Dem- 
ocratic met is as servile a tool of the oli- | 
garchy as are the negro slaves themselves. 

This is no question of North and South. It is | 
a question between those who contend for caste 
and privilege, and those who neither have nor 
desire to have privileges beyond their fellows. It | 
is the old question that has always, in all free 
countries, subsisted—the question of the wealthy | 
and crafty few endeavoring to steal from the | 
masses of the people all the political power of the 
Government. Those gentleman are wrong who 

iy that it is a question of North and South. If 
there is one class of people on this continent more 
interested than another in putting a stop to the | 
ext ‘slavery into the Territories, it is the 
free white laborers of the South. They have in- 
terest in the matter than any other 
class of the people, because they have felt the 
pressure of thie institution. They have been shut 
out from all ownership in the soil, and driven out 
of all employment in the States where slavery | 
now exists; and should we allow the territories | 
of the Government to be closed against them, 
they will have no escape from the oppression 

h has ground them tothe dust. No, sir, itis | 
not a question between the North and South. It 
is a question which commends itself especially to 
the non-slaveholding and laboring white men of 
he South. 

Now, sir, this controversy will,in my opinion, 
end in great good. In the struggle which term- 
inated the American Revolution, the principles of 
liberty were so deeply instilied in the heart of the 
people, that when that struggle ended, the slaves 
were emancipated in alarge number of the States, 
from the impulse which the love ofliberty received 
in that contest. This struggle, which is on the 
same principle, will terminate in the same way. 
I know that there are as good men inthe South now 
as there were in the days of the Revolution. There 
are men—s!»veholders—now there who burn to 
emulate the noble examples of the illustrious men 
of the Revolution; andthe noble State which I 
have the honor, in part, to represent on this floor, 
will, in my opinion, have the glory of leading the 
way inthis magnanimous career. Her honor and 
interest alike beckon her, and that she will not 
be insensible to these high motives nor regardless 
of the glorious destiny which awaits her, the le- 
gend which she bears upon her shield, ** salus 
populi suprema lex esto,”’ sufficiently attests, 

Mr. WORTENDYKE. Mr. Chairman, after 
the elaborate discussion alread y had in both wings 
of the Capitol upon the pending Kansas question, 
it is not to be expected that much can be wanting 
to complete the argument on that subject. There- 
fore, there can be no doubt that this House will 
now best advance the interests of those whose 


sures, 


; le» . 
finitely more 


whic 





affairs are in our hands, and also sustain its own | 


OBE. 





| they are heartily disgustec 


| shall be stopped. 
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credit before the country, by bringing this matters 
to a speedy determination, and directing its atten. 
tion somewhat to other matters. Whatever dit. 
ferences of opinion may exist as to the correct; wa 
or incorrectness of the proposed measure, al] m 
be aware that there are numerous other impor. 
ant measures remaining for our consideration ay 
the present session, involving serious interests of 
the whole people, which we, as faithful Servants. 
dare not neglect. I, therefore, believing ag | do 
that this particular subject has already enerogepd 
more of our time than it is in justice entitled t». 
would be prepared, and would feel it to be ian 
duty, to bring on the final vote upon this Kansas 
bill, at this very hour, had I the power so to dy 
and to forego the privilege, which my right to 
the floor now entitles me, to make known 


st 


’ 


at ( ! ) my 

own position and views in this matter. m 
Sir, for nearly four months has the debate upon 
. ° - . . | 

this question been, at intervals, going on here: 


and I may say that, as to most of the materia! 
pinciples involved, they have been themes of 4). 
most continuous debate and declamation, both jn 
and out of Congress, for the past four years, [ 


| am sure, therefore, that, with the intense consid. 
| eration that has been exhibited on every side 


. rT 
so long atime, we must all be prepared at this 


moment to meet the issue presented, or as well 
prepared as we shall ever be. 

Depend upon it, sir, there is no part of the an- 
nual message of the President of the United States 
better founded upon fact, and that more readily 
finds its verification in our Own consciousness, 
than that portion which declares that Kansas his 
for years occupied too much of public attenti 
and that it is high time this attention should be 
directed to far more important objects. It is in- 
deed true, sir, that the country is sick unto loath- 
ing of the slavery agitation in Congress When 
I speak here of the country, | mean all those who 
love the general interests, the peace and pros- 
perity of the country, better than the particular 
interests and selfish aims and intrigues of braw!- 
ing politiciansand howling demagogues, through 
whose instrumentality this matter has been com- 
plicated and prolonged. No matter what may be 
the differing opinions among the upright, honest, 
and patriotic masses of our citizens, or what their 
settled principles in reference to the constitutional 
rights involved on one side or the other, in the 
institution of negro slavery in State or Territory, 

Falah the ceaseless agi 
tation of this subject, from year to year, for a long 








series of years in succession, to the prejudice of 
other more urgent and important interests. 
Commercially, socially, and politically, our 
constituents have been, and are still continuing to 
be, damaged by the baneful effects of such agite- 
tion. From every quarter, and through all the 
avenues of communication, are coming up to this 
Capitol the stern injunctions of the people thet 
this unwise lingering in acrimonious denunciation 
over the Kansas question and the slave questiol 
With the spirit of these in- 
junctions I deeply sympathize, and I deem them 
well timed and well applied. As a mere politl- 
cian, in quest of office and notoriety, it might be 


| policy to keep, if I could, the public mind ina 


violent and bitter commotion; for I would expect, 
in that character, at least, to have heartlessness 


| enough to gloat upon even the fragments of the 
| wreck and ruin that might succeed such civil com- 


motion. But as a man of true sagacity, I could 
not even place corrupt hopes upon such a basis; 
for the people are not fools, to be swayed to and 


| . sod 
| froto serve any man’s will; nor are they dispose 
| to immolate themselves and their interests on 


shrine ofany man’s ambition. Therefore the }~ 
icy that seems best befitting us, if we intend © 


| meet the approval of the people, will be to tase 
| the warning in time which is significantly and p* 


triotically given to us by the Chief Magistrat, 


, and throw the negro question out of Congress " 
| some way, and at the earliest possible momen". 


| certain institutions tn the land. 


The people of this country are not going t & 
low this Union to be rent in twain after the © 
ample set by a besotted fanaticism in respect” 
And although 


| great indulgence is allowed in discussion upo? 


subjects, yet when that discussion becomes 4 


hobby with politicians, and is prostituted to '° 
engendering of sectional strife and hatred betwe'' 
the States, the people will begin to inquire a 
the proprieties of time and place. You caine 
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ine the people of this country to the point of let- 
ae the Union slide beneath their voluntary pas- 
eiyeness; and when you have succeeded in con- 
spring up apparent premonitions of such an event, 
your evil arts are exhausted, and then is the point 
‘ which you must stop, or yourselves and your 
poratory of evil will be suddenly scattered to 
the four winds of heaven. ae 

This negro question has now gone, in its effects 
upon the harmonious union of these States, so far 
as to boldly vaunt itself against the perpetuity of 
that harmony, and as far as, in my opinion, it 
will be allowed to go! Our people are not going 
to sacrifice all that they value on earth by taunt- 
ing and defying their own political union, nor by 
allowing us, their agents, to cut asunder, for our 








i| ee * 


own amusement or interest, the cords that have | 


hound up their interests and their happiness so 
long and so securely. Sir, negro slavery in the 
States belongs to the States in all its peculiarities 
and responsibilities, and not to the Congress of 
the United States. It has no business here. It 
was never intended that it should come here. But 
having come, and remained here for thirty years 
or more, until its hideous contentions dared to 
issue great Swelling words of vanity against the 
Union, it must now be dismissed from these Hal!s 
as speedily as we are able io give it that dismissal; 
or the people, now impatient and refusing further 
endurance, will speedily dismiss us who play with 
itas with a harmless toy, and loiter away our time 
in the seeming amusement. 

Late events have concentrated all the force of 
the slavery agitation in that unfortunate Terri- 
torv, Kansas. There has its foul work been going 
on for more than three years. We, like the bar- 
barous witnesses of the gladiatorial fight in the 
Roman amphitheater, have been boisterous in our 
oud huzzas as the deadly weapons of the com- 
batants have tasted the heart’s blood of the victims 
of our sport. It is shocking to the moral sense 
of the Christian world that such dire outrage and 
murderous bestiality should receive its aliment 








and countenance from the guardians of the national | 


honor. And never will these things cease to pol- 
lute our borders until this agitation is stopped 
here, the fountain from whence they took their 
rise; and therefore no clamor or denunciation, no 
vile epithets or base traduction of your patriot 
President, can subdue the thunder tones of the 
people who spoke to us through him, their trusted 
aud honored Chief Magistrate, whose patriotism 
and statesmanship a long life of devoted service 
has demonstrated to his countrymen. 

It is not my purpose to enter into acontroversy 
at this time with those who openly assert their 
chjection to this bill, because this constitution rec- 
ognizes in form a certain domestic institution. 
With all such, my argument has been closed long 
ago in the presence of the people of my district. 
| then contended for the ‘oksitiatiansl 
the people to adopt or prohibit this institution as 
they should deem fit, the same privilege which 
my own State has had, and still has, of regulating 
lerown domestic institutions in her own way, sub- 
ject only to the Constitution of the United States. 
| have, therefore, not a word to say now, and in 
this place, upon this exhausted and rejected issue 





\| laws and Constitution of the United States? 


right of | 


that was raised for me in another place by the | 


myrmidons of Abolitionism. I have not the pa- 
Uence to countenance its hideous offensiveness in 
this forum. 

Sir, | expect to vote for the admission of Kan- 
Sas Into the Union as a sovereign State, because 
I believe by doing so I shall contribute to the re- 
sult, so much to be desired, of banishing forever 


Se( 


Halls of Congress. 


‘tional controversy about slavery from the | 
I shall vote for this measure | 


because I believe that her constitution is unde- | 


rt republican in its form. I shall vote for it 
‘ecause it comes before us invested with all the 


—— that law and lawful authority can invest 
It With, 


Teasons to sustain myself, as a legislator and judi- 


bef oticer, sworn to try this case upon its merits, 
Deto 


| 
holding that vote. 


conun 


nore : : 

i cord to which an afflicted and distracted coun- 

ih ty hereafter point with burning, withering 
rnat icti if ing 

oe thereby convicting myself of opening 

and 


I shall vote for it because I can find no || 


re the country and my constituents for with- | 
ie e. I shall vote for it because, if |, 
‘mult and faction and sectionalism are still to | 
ue on this subject of slavery, I want to leave | 


wish to abide by the line of safe precedents which 
| our legislative history affords on this subject, and 
because, at this critical juncture, | fear untried and 
uncertain and unwarranted innovations. The 
doctrines and uniform practices of the fathers of 
the Republic, who stood here long ago ‘on my 
side; and I feel not the less assurance of my safe 
position on that account, : 

I am also prepared to vote for the admission of 
Minnesota and of Oregon, by the right of the 
same precedents and constitutional rules. I have 
satisfied myself that their constitutions, too, are 
undeniably republican in form, and come authen- 
ticated and sanctioned by the sovereignty of the 
| respective communities from which they proceed. 
| Indeed, so plain and well-established are the 
forms and modes of constitution making in this 

country, that it would indeed be a strange occur- 
| rence if any should come before us at this late day 
| in an inadmissible shape; and I am prepared to 
receive and accept them all, by the same rules 
and tests of recognition, with hearty congratula- 
tions, into the great sisterhood of States. And I 
| would, with pride and exultation, see them rise 
simultaneously to the glorious constellation that 
shines out in sparkling beauty over an admiring 
world; or I would join the escort that would lead 
each in succession towards that bright galaxy. 

It is a remarkable fact, that while, it has Been 
long known that Oregon and Minnesota, as well 
as Kansas, areat our doors, yet hardly a syllable, 
either of welcome or recognition, has been heard 
among us with respect to the two former. Have 
you nothing to consider in respect to these, but 
let them in without an examination of their cre- 
dentials? while, by putting unfortunate Kansas 
upon the rack, and inflicting the tortures of the 
inquisition, you would soon drive her from your 
doors in dismay, weak and bleeding, to merciless 
rancor and unpitied abuse of lawlessness and fa- 
naticism. For remember you now have the power 
| to make her safe and prosperous and comforta- 

ble; but you have not the power to bring her back 
| to your doors, a suppliant, as she now 1s; and if 

you now repel her with the rude hand which you 
| are raising against her, without good and sufii- 

cient, legal and just cause, I fear you will never 
| see her again in the habiliments of humility and 
| peace and friendship. You should not dare to 
| make the rash, unparalleled experiment, espe- 
| clally under the present conflagration of sectional 
| excitement and burning jealousics among the 
| States. 

What is your duty in respect to all three of 
these inchoate States—Kansas, Minnesota, and 
Oregon—and your whole duty, under the present 
Is it 
to inquire whether the constitution which has been 
presented for your examination and approval, 
recognizes or denies the right to build canals, or 
railroads, or balloons? Is it to ascertain and criti- 
cise the precise. limits or extent of authority that 
may be exercised under it, through law, by parent 
over child, guardian over ward, master over ap- 
| prentice? Isit to sitas censor-over these things, 
| or any other local, domestic affair left by the Con- 

stitution of the United States to the free will and 

good pleasure of each State for and by itself? Is 
| it our business to issue the mandate that negro 
slavery shall in all cases be interdicted, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Federal Constitution 
| recognized and protected it in any and all of the 
original States, and in all of which it has existed, 
with a single exception, under the sanction and 
| guarantees of that Federal Constitution? If this 
inquisitorial power and right of interference exists 
now, then it has always existed, and will apply 
to the old as well as the new States; and would in 
| forrner times have applied to New Jersey, as it 
now would to Georgia or Alabama; and abolition- 
ism has gained the day. 
| If it never existed in regard to my State, I, in 
| the name of some of the people of that State, by 
authority of the Federal Constitution, to which 
she is proud to be a faithful party, say to you, you 
| shall not assume that right now in respect to Kan- 
sas, or Oregon, or Minnesota; for if youare per- 
mitted now so to interfere and usurp in reference 
| to any of these, you will soon seek the power to 
effect similar usurpations against my State and 
| other States, insome of theirdomestic regulations. 
|| It will not be long before you will issue your 


rr 
9b 


‘wider the floodgates of ruin against her peace || mandate to New Jersey to strike from her statute- 
Prosperity; and I shall vote for it because [|| book that law of hers by which she has provided 
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| you have with the other. 
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for the execution of her obligations under the 


Federal Constitution, ** to deliver up, by her own 
Officers and courts, persons coming within her 
borders owing service or labor in another State, 
to the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.’ 1 have no doubt but this statute of my 
State isas odious to certain persons in other States, 
as 1s this slave feature in the constitution of Kan- 
sas, or in North Carolina, or Louisiana; and you 
have about as much right to interfere with it as 
I see no difference; 
there is no difference; and you had better not 
insist any longer upon your efforts in this behalf. 
lt is sheer impudence and unlawful assumption 
and usurpation upon States-rights, and the peo- 
ple of my State will have no share nor part in its 
infamous officiousness. 

We hold you to the law and the covenants. 
Your duty is fixed and defined; your limits of 
jurisdiction are clear and un.ntistakable, and the 
first step beyond this is a violation of pledges of 
faith. 

Your power, in its precise and most compre- 
hensive terms, is contained in article four, sec- 
tion three, of the Federal Constitution, in these 
words: ** New States may be admitted by Con- 
gress into this Union.’’? And section four, of 
the same article, requires ** the United States to 
guaranty to every State in this Union a repub- 
lican form of government,” and to ** protect each 
of them against invasion.’’ 

Now the form of government of a new State, 
as well as of an old State, is generally understood 
to be embodied and defined in its written constitu- 
tion or organic law. Now what is the test b 
which itis to be tried as toits qualification? What 
particular form shall be denominated republican, 
in the sense of the Federal compact, or what anti- 
republican? IL suppose this can best be answered 
by the general features of the several State gov- 
ernments existing at the time of the adoption of 
the b’ederal Constitution. Take any one of the 
States now in existence for your example, if you 
please, and compare with it this constitution of 
Kansas, in its form of government proposed, and 
point out to me, if you can, one particular wherein 
itis not strictly republican in form. It does not, 
it seems to me, admit of a question. 

Well, then, if no objection can be raised on this 
point, what else is material to be known before a 
verdict ought to be rendered by the House of 

tepresentatives? Is it to ascertain the genuime- 
ness and authenticity of this instrument, purport- 
ing to come from the hands of the convention? 
| have heard of no question or dispute on this 
point. Is it to find out whether Kansas has ex- 
pressed, in a legal and orderly way, her desire to 
change her territorial condition for that of a State, 
on an equal footing with the other States? We 
have before us, the acts of the Territorial Legis- 
lature, which unquestionably presuppose such 
villingness and desire on their part; for they pre- 
scribe the mode, time, and place in which a con- 
vention, for the purpose of forming a constitution 
for that very purpose, shall be elected and assem- 
bled.. But even if this convention had been elected 
and assembled by the mandate of the sovereignty 
which is higher than the Legislature, and without 
their agency—as was claimed for the Topeka con- 
stitution—those who favored that Topeka consti- 
tution here would have been fully and effectuall 


' estopped; much more should they be estopped, 


and hold their peace, when all the legislative au- 
thority that was ever recognized by the country 
and by Congress has, in a regular and formal 


| manner, been the willing instrament of effecting 
| the proposed transition from a territorial pupilage 


| to a State sorenee: 


This Congress 18 not 


dealing with a State Legislature in this matter, 


| and is not expected or required so to do in the pro- 


cess of admission of a new State, except in the 
single case provided forin section three of article 
four; and that is the case where a new State is to 


| be formed by the junction of two or more States 
| or parts of States. Then, and then only, does the 


Federal Constitution require that the consent of 


| the Legislatures, eo nomine, of States concerned, 


| 


shall be first had and obtained, before the act of 
admission can pass. ‘The consent of the Terri- 
torial Legislature is in no other case required or 
expected. 
Therefore, the argument that the expression of 
the present or any other Legislature in Kansas 
must be consulted, and be our guide in determin- 
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ing this subject, would be as palpably unconstitu- | givenand extraordinary and carefully-limited pur- 


tional as it might be deceptive and subversive of 
the supreme sovereignty of any people. The Le- 
gislature is not invested with power to make or 
change constitutions, but to legislate subordinately 
to organic laws. The power to make constitutions 
is residuary in the people, and is vested in them to 
be exercised by them en masse, or by their agents 
specially commissioned for that purpose, with 
limited or unrestricted power, as they, the people, 
may choose when appointing. And this is the 
only thing that such convention can do—to follow 
out the articles of instruction, and no more. And 
itis with them, and them alone, that we have to 
deal, speaking to us directly and authoritatively 
in this case, and not with a Legislature not au- 
thorized to decide, and therefore, as to us, wholly 
irresponsible in the ultimate decision of the ques- 
tion, what shall be the people’s constitution? A 
constivation, in the American sense of the term, 
is the superior of the State Legislature. Itisa 
law unto the State Legislature. It emanates from 
a power higher than the Legislature—namely, the 
sovereignty of the people. ‘The Legislature isan 
agent and representative of sovereignty, itis true; 
but for a specific purpose only —namely, to legis- 
late under organic law; not to make or change 
organic law. A people having all power can con- 
stitute a representative agent, or agents, with 
higher powers than those of the Legislature. A 
convention to make or alter a constitution is such 
agent, invested with power higher than that of a 
Legislature. Itmakes laws that bind and govern 
a Legisiature. And its mandates are higher and 
more authoritative in that work, and are conclu- 
sive against the Legislature. What nonsense, 
then, what utter inconsistency and arrogance is 
it, for the present or any other Sacidinsane of Kan- 
sas to come into the Congress of the United States 
and proclaim itself the arbiter of its own supe- 
rior—the constitutional convention; and to require 
us, contrary to the Federal Constitution, to treat 
with it and take its mandate against the formal 
decree of its master and superior—the sovereign 
people, speaking in their own chosen way ! 

But the Legislature of Kansas has, by the peo- 

rle’s instructions, been made the agent of helping 
in the formation of the convention which made 
this constitution, and there its office in this werk 
ended; for then its power of attorney, so to speak, 
ended. And for us to inquire further into the sub- 
sequent resolves and operations of this Legisla- 
ture, or of any subsequent one, for the purpose 
of deciding upon the constitution framed by that 
convention, would be as absurd and unconstitu- 
tional, and abhorrent to American law and Amer- 
ican practice, as to require the judge to consult 
the constable who summoned a jury, before the 
sentence of the law could be pronounced upon the 
finding of that jury. And yet, strange to say, 
there are men who stake their political reputation, 
it would appear, upon a persistence in such an 
absurdity. And no epithet is too foul for these 
gentlemen to utter against such as reject the ab- 
surd, doctrine; no political or personal tie is too 
dear to be broken and spurned by them; and all 
the bitter rancor of malignity is let loose against 
the honest and unbiased expositors of law and 
right, if the train of thought and reasoning runs 
not upon their track, constructed by the Wilmot- 
proviso party. 

3ut to be a little more specific as to the agency 
of the Legislature of Kansas in this work. | wish 
to inquire in what that agency consisted, and 
what were its limits? The Legislature existed 
by virtue of the organic territorial act, known as 
the Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854; and to it was 
delegated, unreservedly, by Congress, legislative 
power on all rightful subjects of legislation, sub- 
ject to the Federal Constitution. 

As early as July, 1855, so far had the desire of 
changing the territorial for a State government 
apparently taken hold of the public mind in Kan- 
sas, that the Territorial Legislature thought it 
incumbent upon them to ask instructions from 
the people themselves, to be expressed through 
the ballot-box, whether they desired a convention 
to be organized for that purpose. In October, 
1856, the response was made through the ballot- 
box. This response was, that the people did au- 
thorize such a convention, to be called through the 
Legislature elected on the same day on which the 
response was made. Here, then, was a specific | 
delegation of authority to the Legislature for a 


| 


pose. That delegated power consisted in making 
for the sovereign people, and in their name, and 
by their authority, a system of rules and recula- 
tions to which they would conform in creating a 


convention to form a constitution. The Legisla- | 


ture was itself a convention for a specific part of 
this work of constitution making. Their act in 
this behalf, so far as they should conform to the 


| authority vested in them by the people, was purely 


and clearly the act of the people. It was to be a 
conventional act, not strictly a legislative act in 
the ordinary technical sense. It was the act of 
sovereignty, not of mere subordinate legislation. 

Well, in what way was this special power ex- 
ercised? Did it overleap its design, and set to 
work to form a constitution instanter ? Notatall, 


sir; but, in conformity to its limited and defined || 


authority, it prepared a setof rulesand regulations 
by which another convention should be created 
and limited in the further prosecution of the great 
end in view. These rules and regulations and 
definition of duties for the election and govern- 
ment of the subsequent convention are included 


| in the proceeding commonly known as ** the con- 


vention act,’’ and is entitled ‘* An act for taking 
the census, and the election of delegates to a con- 
vention,’’ passed February 19, 1857. 

It Might, with as much propriety, be urged that 
this convention act was not valid, by our latter- 
day political philosophers, because it was not sub- 


| mitted afterwards toa vote of the people for ratifica- 


tion,as thatthe work of the subsequentconvention 


| was not valid and conclusive because not submitted 


to the people. This test of validity and authority, 
if it applies to the one case, must of necessity 
apply to the other. There is not a whit of differ- 
ence between the two, in principle or in law. And 
yet [ doubt whether you could find anybody bold 


| enough to make this objection to the validity of 


the convention act; and therefore my surprise is 
the greater in seeing the dogged persistence, as a 
matter of principle and of necessity, in the other 


/case. What a commentary upon our philosoph- 


ical consistency! But more of this hereafter. 
Well, what are the provisions of this conven- 
tion act? Let us see. In the first place, that 
between the Ist of March aud the Ist of April, 
1857, all persons entitled to vote, being free white 
male inhabitants, citizens of the United States, 
over twenty-one years of age, and all other white 
persons actually residing within their respective 
counties, should be enrolled or registered. In the 


| next place, that immediately after the J0th of 


April, 1857, a fair and legible list of such regis- 


| tered voters in the respective counties should be 


put up in three places in each election precinct, 
with a view to notice and correction, if errors or 
omissions should be discovered, and giving time 
for such corrections and omissions ull the Ist of 
May following. It further provided that there 
should be sixty delegates distributed among the 
whole number of registered voters, as equally as 
it was Within the power of man to make such dis- 
tribution. It provides that on the third Monday 
in June an election of these sixty delegates should 
take place in due and prescribed form. It pro- 
vides that the delegates thus elected should as- 
semble in convention on the first Monday in 
September, and should proceed to form a ** con- 
stitution and State government,’’ which should 
be republican in form, for admission into the 


| Union, on an equal footing *‘ with the original 





States,’’ in all respects whatever, by the name of | 


the State ef Kansas; and, lastly, it defines the 
nineteen election districts, comprising thirty-four 
counties, (if we name Pottawatomie, which be- 


| longed to Riley county.) So far as | am able to 


ascertain, these districts covered the entire Ter- 


| ritory, so far as it was known to be inhabited, 


and more than probably was inhabited; and it 
includes six or seven counties, from which, it is 
shown by copies of the official returns of the 
famous election of the 4th January last, not a sol- 


itary vote was returned. I shall have occasion to | 


refer to this again before I close. 

Thus far, | think, nota reasonable and fair man 
can fail to acknowledge that in form, as well as 
in substance, the most scrupulous care and reg- 


| ularity are manifested in the preparatory arrange- 


| 


ments for the formation of the constitutional con- 
vention, provided that it be conceded that the 
people of that Territory had a right to form such 
a convention atall, in any other way than by mass 


BE. 














ene 
meeting. The Legislature, in the first place, in 
| view of the manifest disasters that were Oppres 
sing the people in their territorial condition sul ; 
mitted the question to the people in a definite 
form, whether a convention should be eal; d es 
the act to which I have referred before, and whic 
is entitled ** An act to provide for the cal] of a 
convention to form a State constitution.” The 
| sixth section of that act provides that ‘jf, ma- 
| jority of persons shall vote in favor of « conven. 
tion,’ ’’ at said election held therefor, « then it 
shall be the duty of the Legislature, held next after 
the said election, to provide’for and make al! ne. 
cessary provisions for an election of members to 
said convention, defining their duties,” &e. At the 
| October election of 1856, the same which elected 
| the members of the next Legislature, an almog; 
unanimous response was given for ** convention,” 
and from that moment it became the duty of tie 
Legislature to proceed according to the sect; 
just quoted; for that was the special instruction 
conveyed by the responding vote for ‘* conyen. 
tion,’’ thus constituting the assembled Legis|g. 
ture a special convention for a specific purpose, 
They were to make “all necessary provisions for 
| an election of members to another convention 
and defining their duties.’’ , 
That Legislature did their work. At their ses. 
sion next after this vote in favor of a convention, 
| they provided for and made such ** provisions” as 
| they deemed ** necessary ’’ for an election of mem- 
| bers to said convention. Such provisions are em- 
| braced and contained in what is called the ** eoy- 
| vention act’’ before stated. Now, the passage of 
| this convention act was as purely an act of soy- 
ereignty as the making of a constitution itself, In 
| order to be of binding validity, it must emanate 
from, and be ratified by, as broad an exercise of 
| the sovereign power as that which follows it, in the 
| shape of a complete and ratified constitution. It 
was not the fruit of mere legislative discretion, that 
| might be altered or amended bya subsequent Legis- 
| lature in its ordinary capacity. It was irreversi- 
| ble, except by the same special authority as that 
| which providedit. Yet I have heard nobody con- 
| tend that this convention act should have been 
| submitted to the ratification of the popular vote, 
| before it should be valid and operative. 1 suppose 
it was not considered necessary to do so for the 
purpose of giving it the unction of sovereignty. 
There was nothing in the special instructions to 
the Legislature requiring such submission, and 
therefore, Lsuppose, they thought they had power 
to make final, as well as power to submit, that con- 
vention act for approval by separate vote. I do 
| not think they dd wrong in not submitting that 
| convention act; nor would L have considered it 
wrong had they submitted it. The argument for 
its submission is just as strong as the argument 
for the submission of the constitution, in a legal 
| point of view. Had I been in Kansas, I might 
| have exercised my influence for both, perhaps, or 
for one or the other. I might have found reasons 
that would have made me very anxious about 
the submission of both, or of one or the other. 
But I would not have committed the absurdity 
| of taking the position, had I been there, that 
one or the other or both of these important acts 
of sovereignty—the making of the conventioa 
act, and the making of the constitution by their 
respective conventions—could not be complete, 
| without the further indulgence of my personal 
| desire that they, or either of them, should have 
been confirmed by a separate vote. 
gut I hear no objections made that the con- 
| vention act was not thus put to the popular vote 
after its enactment. at 
| I have seen somewhere in the course of this 
controversy a suggestion that this convention a’ 
was not quite as perfect in its details as it mig! 
| have been; but, strange to say, it was not mar" 
| the pretext for demanding for it a popular raui- 
| cation. The special advocates for popular gover: 
eignty let it pass muster without popular ratil- 
cation in their favorite style. i 
But I doubt whether any enactment fora simist 
occasion will be found more satisfactory 4 © 
| whole, in fairness and equity. a 
| Very good and evident reasons then had Gov 
ernor Walker to impress upon the people neo 
Territory the importance of exercising tie eh)” 
ive franchise, under the conyention act, 12 ti" 
|| election of their delegates. He knew as W' an 
| we do that the act was final, and would covcu”™ 
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«|| who stayed away from the polls and refused 
-o yote under it, or had refused to be registered to 
vjat end. He knew full well that no remedy 
could be furnished by him, or by us, to such as 
would not conform to its requirements. And 
with unanswerable cogency does he conclude his 
appeal, in these words: 

* The Jaw has performed its entire appropriate functions 
when it extends to the people the right of suffrage, but 
cannot compel the performance of that duty.” 

And, sir, I doubt not that all law-abiding citi- 
sons of Kansas shared in the sentiments so fitly 
expressed, and congratulated themselves that, 
after all the tumult and disorder and threatened 
anarchy that had beset them from the beginning, 
chey could at last rely upon a record unimpeached 
end unimpeachable. It now alone remained for 
them to settle through the ballot-box who should 
be their delegates to form the charter of their 
new State. Every hope was fixed upon that im- 
portant proceeding. Every citizen of this whole 
Union, who loved her peace and interests, and the 
interests and peace of Kansas, waited with intense 
colicitude for the consummation of the convention 
act by the election of delegates. Every hope and 
purpose of rebellious and traitorous opposition to 
the free operation of law and order in the Terri- 
tory expired with the successful consummation of 
the great work contemplated by that act. And 
under this apprehension on the part of the party 
of bad men who strove, as we are told by the then 
Governor himself, ** to perpetuate and diffuse agi- 
tation throughout Kansas, and prevent a peaceful 
settlement of this question,’’ the force of all their 
insurgent organization against the established au- 
thority of the Government was more than ever 
before exerted to defeat this particular measure. 
This fact is over and over again certified by the 
oficial dispatches from both Walker and Stanton, 
now on file in the Department of State, and copies 
of which are before the country. And on the 
other hand, all the protection that the General 
Government were authorized to extend for the 
secure and free operation of the settled law of the 
Territory was promptly extended. The docu- 
ments also prove this fact. No dereliction on the 
part of the General Government at this import- 
ant crisis would have been pardoned or tolerated 
by the country, and therefore the most scrupulous 
fidelity was exacted from the Federal authorities 
by the Governors of the Territory, and was ex- 
ercised by the Executive, as the documents show. 
No dereliction on our part can be set up to vitiate 
proceedings under that convention act. 

Let us look a little more into the execution of 
the provisions of that act. We are the constitu- 
tional judges, with our powers clearly defined in 
this case; and we must not be swayed by preju- 
dices that might be tolerated outside of this tri- 
bunal. Prejudice, and personal or local feelings, 
must here give place to the inexorable stringency 
of law and established precedent. The material 
testimony we are bound to look for; and that must 
be conclusive. 

What complaint, then, do we hear against the 
execution of the convention act? And upon what 
foundation is such complaint based ? as the 
—— of voters in March and April last not 
made ? 

The testimony is, that the registration was made 
of all voters whose registry was not prevented by 
the violence and threats of the parties now raising 
the objection of the non-registry of certain persons. 

he duties of the registering officers were per- 
formed faithfully, so far as we know, when they 

Were not prevented by threats and violence and 
refusals, This is the record and the evidence. 
Now it is perfectly clear that the refusal of certain 
persons to be registered could not affect the rights 
hor privileges of those who were registered. 
‘Nearly a month was assigned for the correction 
and completion of registers by inserting persons 
hot included, or striking off such as should be 

ound erroneously inserted. Have we evidence 
that these defects or omissions were not attended 

‘0 according to law where the officers appointed 
for that purpose were not forced away by those 
who now complain? None whatever. 

. Dut, Say the caveators, of the thirty-seven coun- 
ves in Kansas, sixteen were utterly disfranchised, 
ian of non-registry—sixteen out of thirty- 
Sena Well, whatdo they expect us to conclude 

nls objection? It is a startling statement, 
“,and well deserving the notice of the country. 
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| What do they expect the country to conclude || 


from this statement, sir? These objectors well 
know what the country ought to conclude from 
| such a statement, if true, and made as it is with- 
out further remark orcomment. It would be this: 
| that by willful and corrupt design, nearly one half 
of the population had been disfranchised by the 
| deliberate omission on the part of the territorial 
| officers. This is the desired conclusion, sir; and 
| yet, if this conclusion were stated as the objec- 


| 


do not know, that they have no right to promu 


| gate such an impression among the people of this | 
I frankly say to my friends here, that | 
| were I sitting at my home, enjoying, as I love to | 
do, the quietness and cheerful responsibilities of | 


| country. 


private life, and hear from this Capitol the oft- 


and the honor of my country; should I hear, then 
and there, as I hear now, the unqualified declara- 
| tion that the President of the U 

anybody else, by fraud, by perfidy, by swindling, 
by base truckling to the slave power, and such 


fess I should have felt bound to conclude that they 


high motives of truth and honor in exposing the 
| damning deed. 


| Democratic party of my choice, and to join hands 
| and hearts with the political enemies of both, for 
the purpose of exposing such a foul outrage as 
the announcement implies. 
my mortification and shame to discover that the 
conclusion was a false one—utterly false; and 
| what, suppose you, would be my detestation of 
the instruments who caused my deception ? 

Now let us see. Sixteen out of thirty-seven 
counties disfranchised by non-registry, is the 


charge. Out of every thirty-seven, sixteen re- 
pelled. Look atit, sir: to the testimeny and the 
truth. How is it found to be? Is this charge 


States, turns out, after all, to be a knave and a 
swindler, as the Black Republican party insist he 
is, and as some people used to think Andrew 
Jackson was? And must he be called so by his 
own political friends, as Andrew Jackson was by 
some of his political friends? And must those 
denouncing friends join the camp of the Philis- 
| tines, as did some of Andrew Jackson’s friends 
|in hisday? Tow is it? What is the record and 
| the proof? Here it is. 

| . In three of these sixteen counties so sadly dis- 
franchised, there is not known to be a solitary 
voter at this hour. These are the counties of 
Washington, Clay,and Dickinson, lying far back 
| in the uninhabited regions of western Kansas. 


January election, which is so highly regarded by 
our quondam friends—not a solitary vote. 


tunate sixteen—Weller, Wise, Butler, Wilson, 


of ten of the sad unfortunates, whose mournful fate 
is so piously charged against James Buchanan and 
' the Democratic party. As to four others of the 
disfranchised ones—Franklin, Breckinridge, Cof- 
fee, and Anderson—the record is, that the officers 


who followed the behests of Lane and his associ- 


sination, and driven from the execution of their 


own wrong; complaining of a non-registration 
which they themselves forcibly prohibited. They 


to the operation of the convention act in those 


of such acts of unmitigated barbarity and lawless- 
ness; not upon the President of the United States 
and the Democratic party, who hold to laws which 
| they thus attempted to trample under foot, and 
| seek for confederates in audacity in this House. 





tion, it would at once be branded as an unblush- | 
ing falsehood. Our friends ought to know, if -~ 


repeated declaration made by my political and | 
personal friends, to whom I trusted my interests | 


nited States, or || 


like indelicate means, had disfranchised sixteen || 
out of thirty-seven counties of any State, I con- 


who made the charge were at least actuated by | 


The conclusion of this their bold argument | 
| calls upon me to denounce the President and the || 


But what would be | 








that James Buchanan, the President of the United || ' 
nothing about motives. 


| deal with the case as it stands. 
| that, come what may, no consideration of expe- 


Not asolitary vote came from there on the 4th of | 


The same, so far as we know, was true on the || 
Ist of April, 1857, with seven others of the unfor- 


appointed for registering votes there were pre- | 
vented from re | so by the rebellious ruffians | 
e 


ates, by violence, and threats of death and assas- | 





duties. These are now complaining to us of their | 


thus willfully disqualified themselves in advance, | 
with deliberate purposes of resistance to the last | 





| States authorizes —_ to settle. 
| counties. Upon their heads be the consequences | 


ee 


Happily, not all of us are yet willing to sanction 








| the Jim Lane party and their proceedings. 


In two others of the unfortunate sixteen— 
Woodson and Madison counties—less than one 
hundred votes were returned on the 4th of January 
last; and it has not yet been shown that there 
was a single voter in them on the Ist of April, 


| 1857. If there was, the number must have been 
| exceedingly small, or we should have heard more 
| of it. 


Now, by referring to the election returns of 
January 4th last, nearly a year after the registra- 


| tion, not over one thousand six hundred votes, 


good and bad, were returned from all these six 
teen disfranchised counties taken together; while 
the registration of the remaining twenty-one coun- 
ties had nine thousand two hundred and fifty-one 
legal voters. That is the official return of the 
registration. 

] make no further comment. This is the argu- 


| ment of disfranchisement upon which so much 


stress has been laid; and it bears its own refuta- 
tion upon its face. This is the argument, sir; 
which, although stating the fact that in a num- 
ber of counties no vote was had, yet conceals the 
reason, and thereby deliberately and willfully 
leaves a false impression upon the minds of thou- 


| sands of readers who look to them for reliable in- 


formation and data of reasoning—conceals and 


| covers up the fact that ten out of the sixteen had 


not a solitary voter as late as the 4th of Janu- 


| ary last, and exist only upon the map in the 


uninhabited wilds of that frontier Territory; the 


| remaining six showing, on that late day, only a 


vote of sixteen hundred or so, all told, and which 
it cannot but be presumed was far smallerin April, 
1856; and that, such as it was, forcibly and will- 
fully prevented from registration by the very per- 
sons who now complain that they had nota vote. 

Strange indeed, and ominous, does it sound to 
hear the professed friends of a Democratic Ad- 
ministration reach a conclusion by such an argu- 
ment as this against that Administration, and co- 


| alesce with the very party whose venomous spite 


was exercised in bringing about the very self-dis- 
franchisement they now charge upon us. I have 
notso understood Democratic consistency. I say 
I have no right here to 
impugn them, and would not do soif I had. I 
But I say here 


diency nor policy can induce me to stultify my- 


| self, and those who sent me here, to make m 


public record out of such materials, and rest it 


| upon such premises. 


This was the condition of things—the registry 
of voters being thus made agreeably to law, so 
far as it could be done—when the warning voice 
of Governor Walker was raised to the people, in 
these words: 

‘s' Those who abstain from the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage authorize those who do vote to act for them in that 
contingency ; and the absentees are as much bound, under 
the law and constitution, where there is no fraud or violence, 
by the act of the majority of those who do vote, as if all 
had participated in the election ; otherwise, as voting must 
be voluntary, self-government would be impracticable, and 
inonarchy or despotism would remain the only alternative.”’ 


The election of delegates took place in the month 


wer ~ y | of June, as provided by law, and was conducted 
Godfrey, Greenwood, and Hunter. Not asolitary | ees y : 


vote came from all these counties in the famous | 
election of January 4, 1858; and certainly we could | 
not have expected anya yearago. This disposes | 


orderly and peacably; nothing appears to the con- 
trary. The result was duly certified and made a 


| record, and is, I think, among the documents on 
| our tables. 


The members elected were commis- 
sioned, and took their seats in convention at Le- 
compton, on the first Monday of September, 1857, 
pursuant to the sixteenth section of the conven- 
tion act, to perform the work assigned them by 
that section, to wit: 


“To form its constitution and State government, which 
shall be republican in form, for admission into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States, in all respects 
whatever, by the name of the State of Kansas.” 


That constitution, which this convention was 
directed to form for admission into the Union, is 
now before us. It is republican in form. It is 
authentic. Nodifficulty is known to exist onthis 
score. It comes to you for your verdict on the 

uestions which the Constitution of the United 
Is it republican ? 
Was it made by due authority and bya qualified 
power? And is its identity established? These 
are the questions, and the only questions we have 
to determine. And if a judgment is rendered in 
the affirmative on these shoes points, no legal bar 


| exists to its admission. 
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But, says my colleague, we are not bound fo 
admit, for the words are ‘‘ may admit,”’ not ** shall 
admit.’ True. ‘The words are ** may admit;”’ 
and the truth is,] have not the least doubt, that it 
allows him to say ‘‘no”’ in this case, here, pro- 
vided he can expunge the faith of the Government 
towards the Territories organized under the Kan- 
sas- Nebraska act, and can also expunge the third 
article of the treaty with France of 1803, to both 
of which documents I respectfully refer my col- 
league for the fixing of his discretion. I trust I 
shal! not hear him spurn the authority of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act, and the force of treaty stipula- 
tions, a8 I have heard certain politicians do. 

But, say my opponents, the doctrine of pop- 
ular sovereignty promulgated by the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act has not been lived up to in this case. 
The constitution does not come to us ratified 
by the vote of the people at the ballot-box, after 
its adoption by the convention, Says my col- 
league, and others on that side, constitutions 
must be ratified by a vote of the people after they 
are made. Robert J. Walker philosophizes on 
this point most indivisibly and unintelligibly, and 
most egotistically and absurdly. But, gentlemen, 
did you think so 4 few months ago, when you 
a certain Topeka constitution? Did your 
political philosophy not come to your aid when 
you ignored this inexorable rule by striking it 
outof the document called the Toombs bill, a year 
or two ago‘—a document, by the way, that we 
Democrats circulated by the million all over the 
land in the presidential campaign of 1856, and for 
the passage of which we applauded the Demo- 
cratic Senate, including the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois, and denounced the Republican 
Hlouse of Representatives for refusing to pass it. 
Yet this bill made the action of a coustitutional 
convention final, as we all know, without a sub- 
mission of the instrument to the people. In fact, 
@ provision was originally in the bill that the sub- 
mission should be made to the people for rauf- 
cation, but afterwards stricken out, and passed 
by the vote of the Democratic side of the Senate. 
So far from issue being taken by the Democracy 
of my State against the Toombs bill on account 
of this provision, | do not remember of ever hear- 
ing a single Democrat make it a matter of essen- 
tial objection, until within a few days previous 
to the meeting of this Congress, when the pecu- 
liar creed of Mr. Walker became all at once the 
only true faith with certain partes. 

Neither was this particular mode of ratification 
considered essential enough to be made a test in 
the earlier stages of this Republic, in addition to 
the tests indicated by the Federal Constitution. 
Since the present General Government went into 
operation, in 1789, to this day, eighteen new 
States have been admitted into the Umon by Con- 
gress, namely, Maine, Vermont, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi, ‘Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Missouri, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Texas, and 
California. According to my information, eleven 
of these eighteen States presented constitutions 
completed and adopted by convention, and not 
subimitted to the popular vote, and were admitted 
by Congress, being found republican in form. 
‘The others, seven in number, were adopted by 
the people through a popular vote, and presented 
to Congress for approval, and these were also 
admitted without any other test than that of re- 
vublican form. This is my understanding, and 
| believe it to be correct. Therefore the prece- 
dents do not sustain this objection. Both ways 
are approved as equally consistent with the Amer- 
ican ideas of sovereignty, and the people when 
left toadopta constitution in their own way, have 
perfect liberty to use either way and meet the ap- 
proval of Congress, if they conform to the con- 
stitutional model. And if it is guaraotied that 
the people of the Territories now have the right 
to form their instituuons in their own way, cer- 
tainly it would seem the grossest inconsistency, 
and dictatorial intervention now, in the face of 
peerexnepies. to say to them that they should be 
neld to the one way, and debarred from the other. 
Such a course would involve a gross deception. 
Congress never claimed the right of making the 
one way or the other way a general test, and never 
certainly exercised it; and, in my opinion, for 
Congress at this late day to make this test, would 
be a usurpation and an insult to popular sover- 
eignty. 
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Under this same head of precedents for the dele- | 


gation of sovereign power to make and ratify 
constitutions, I cite the case of the Federal Con- 
stitution itself. It was made by a convention, and 
its final ratification was by conventions in the 
States, elected for that purpose by the people, and 
did not go to the popular vote. Yet that sacred 
instrument purports to be, and I contend that it 
is, the solemn act of **the people of the United 
States.’’ The sovereign power, through their 
chosen delegates spoke authoritatively and truly 
the words, ** We, the people of the United States 
of America,’’ &c., as you see in the preamble to 
the Federal Constitution. Governor Walker’s 
indivisible, undelegated abstractions were not dis- 
covered in those days of sound sense and sound 
learning. I have not yet heard it openly stated 
that the Federal Constitution was not good for 
anything because it had not been voted upon ata 
general election or special election. Butif this bill 
under this objection fails, I shall be prepared to 


hear the hoarse voice of denunciation against the | 


Federal Constitution, because it had not been so 
submitted to the popular vote. But should that 
absurdity ever be heard by me in the future, I 
trast | shall not be so utterly transformed and 
metamorphosed by modern political philosophy, 


dent, and Democratic members of Congress and 
Democratic constituencies as swindlers, and cor- 
rupted by patronage, and slave-drivers, and other 
elegant and suggestive names, because they do 
not choose to shout for popular sovereignty, in 
my new sense of the term. On the contrary, l 
trust | would then, as I do now, contend that the 
old Constitution is in fact, and in all propriety, 
what it purports to be, the declaration of the act 
of ** We, the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica.’? And as each of the Old Thirteen started 
in solid column, under this motto of ‘* We, the 
people,’’ so each successive State that afterwards 


joined the gallant train, also, by its own voice, 


uttered in itsown way, joined the universal chorus 
Wi : the people.’’ 

Now, Kansas comes with her constitution, as 
Vermont and Illinois and Tennessee formerly 


came, through her convention, saying, ‘* we, the || 


people of Kansas, by our representatives in con- 
vention assembled,’’ &c.; and straight is heard, 
‘*begone, thougracelessand unshapen wretch. Did 
not the Kansas-Nebraska act say that the people 
of Kansas should form their domestic institutions 
in their own way, and dost thou claim to say, in 
thy lying words, ‘ we the people of the Territory of 
Kansas?’ ‘The day of representation is past, and 
that of reform and repentance has come. Old fogy 
notions are exploded, and so you cannot be * we 


the people.’’’ ‘The great overgrown sinner, the 


State of New York, allows her Legislature and 
her grand inquests to say ‘* we the people of the 


State of New York;’’ but itis all wrong since the || 


promulgation of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and 
she should repent in sackcloth and ashes, and 


truly and honestly henceforth submit her statutes | 


and her-indictments to the popular vote, on pain 
of being made an outcast from decent society, and 
a graceless vagabond and swindler, according to 
the latest commentators on the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. 

Buta single fact more, incidental to this branch 
of the subject, and I dismiss it. It is this: here- 
tofore, in almost all cases wherein constitutions 
have gone to the popular vote after the conven- 
tion, it has been done in obedience to a previous 
legislative or previous conventional act requir- 
ing such submission. And I am told that there 
are only two cases on record in which the con- 
vention submitted their work to a popular vote 


without being expressly required so todo by some | 


previous authority of the people or of Congress. 


| believe those cases are Florida and California. | 
In all other cases where a popular ratification was | 
had, it was done in obedience to some previous || 


legislation outside of the convention. 

Now, in the case of Kansas, it is well known 
that the Legislature that passed the convention act 
were required by the then Governor to review that 
act, by his vetoing it on the ground that it did not 


direct the convention to submit the constitution to | 
a popular vote. That Legislature passed the act | 
' by a constitutional majority over the veto, and re- 


fused to instruct the convention. Therefore the 
convention was elected and met with full and free 
legal discretion, in this respect, to submitit or not 


5 yp 











to submit it as they deemed best; with the sam 
discretion that similar conventions in Ulinois a 1 
| Tennessee and other States that had metand acted 
| Governor Geary preferred, decidedly, that such 
| submission should be made, and he used his best 
arguments, no doubt, to effect it; but he was over 
ruled. Had I been there, I would have preferred 
that the submission of the constitution shoy| 
made in extenso, and I would have used my begt 
efforts to effect it, as did Geary and Walker and 
Stanton. But I would have been obliged to gy). 
mit to the majority there, as well as in Tennessee 
or Illinois where similar preferences were enter. 
tained by some people. ‘This was my feeling ang 
preference; but that preference has no right . 
affect my judgment, to be rendered as a member 
| of Congress, upon the admission of the State. I 
hold, and I do most clearly understand, either 
mode valid and legal in the light both of the Fed. 
eral Constitution and the organic act and terri. 
| torial laws, although I have a preference for ong 
mode over the other. 

I have no doubt I have spoken as frequently 
before the people of New Jersey on Kansas and 
territorial matters, as I found them after the Kan. 
| sas-Nebraska bill became a law, as any person in 


ld be 


|| that State, especially during the exciting cam. 
as to denounce a patriotic and Democratic Presi- | 


paign of 1856, and before my election to this floor, 

And I further believe that my immediate eon- 

stituents have as thoroughly examined into this 

| territorial question as any constituency in this 
whole country. And I know that there is no mis. 
understanding between me and them on this ques. 
tion. My authority is their willand their under- 

| standing of this thing; and, happily, my own and 
only judgment is identical with my official and rep- 
resentative action here. 

We thought we had some knowledge of the 
way in which constitutions have been formed in 
this country for admission inte this Union. We 
thought that it was fair and consistent that Kan- 
sas should be allowed to frame her constitution 
with no other restraint than what was, or had 
been, imposed upon other States, either by Con- 
gress, or by intermeddling on the part of New 

| Jersey, or New Jersey Congressmen. I[ pro- 
claimed a hundred times the right conceded by 
| the Democratic party, of freedom to Kansas to 
frame her institutions in her own way, and con- 
gratulated ourselves that the Wilmot proviso doc- 
trine was dead and repudiated by the party. 

But it never, in all that campaign, entered into 

my mind that by proclaiming this grand funda- 
| mental and essential idea of popular sovereignty, 
| 1 was tying up the people of Kansas by my 
speeches by a restriction upon the exercise of that 
|| very sovereignty in their own chosen way, and 
was imposing upon them the necessity of adopt- 
ing as their own way, what, in reality, might be 
' found to be only my way and that of several other 
gentlemen in New Jersey—our way, which was 
ours in freedom, but might, if made a restriction 
/upon the people of Kansas, be theirs only by 
duress. I knew perfectly well that both ways 
had been approved and practiced by the States; 
and, as everybody knows, we had enough on our 
hands to settle the principle of freedom of choice, 
and to defend the Territories from and against 
unconstitutional restrictions and interference by 
Congress, without entering into a controversy 
about the then admitted powers and privileges of 
an unrestricted and untrammeled people in their 
local adjustments of sovereign rights. __ 
Indeed, as Lintimated before, this question was 
| not one of debate or controversy. We had the 
| example of the Toombs bill on the part of the 
| Democratic party, recognizing the validity and 
finality of the work of a constitutional convention, 
implying the expediency of vesting the sover- 
| eignty in a convention; and so thought the Terrl- 
torial Legislature of 1857, in Kansas. _ . 
But, Mr. Chairman, I must necessarily bring 
my remarks to a somewhat abrupt conclusion. 
have only to say that the constitutional conven- 
| tion in Kansas, most prudently and wisely, de- 
| termined to submit to the test of a popular vole 
| the question of slavery. The whole country, 
|| especially the majority of the States in the Union, 
1 
| 


had just passed through a most terrific political 
contest, in which this slavery question was . 
'| only vitalelement. The public mind in the pe 
'| was yet intensely fixed upon the operation of the 
|| Kansas-Nebraska act, and upon the repeal of the 
|| Missouri restriction. A great and powerful po 
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+yjeal combination existed in the northern States, 
nady to renew the contest with unabated fierce- 
~ eg upon the first available pretext. The first 


~ stieal result from the rejection of the Wilmot || 


viso was to be reached before the country, on 
‘. pasis of free and unrestricted sovereignty, and 
‘ion, who desired her peace and repose from 
vig distracting subject, was anxious that, on this 
topic, there Should be left no pretext for objection, 
whatever might be the result of the decision in 
Kansas. It was a subject in which alone and 
<olel¥, as to Kansas, the country at large felt an 
-ontrol. I rejoice, therefore, that the conven- 
yon did submit it to the people for their adjust- 
ment. 


[he result to me was unexpected, I confess. I 


cgterest, and a deep interest, though no right of | 





expected the slave clause would be stricken out. | 


Rytthe vote is beforeme. It is legal, formal, and 
ypimpeached, as toits majority. ‘There is no dis- 
nuteas to Which way the majority of the conceded 


legal votes is. It was argued here, on the prece- 


| This clause is alone apt and germane in the plan 
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which holds in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, in the 
shape of a corollary—a necessary, unavoidable 
corollary, from the repeal of the Missouri restric- 


| tionin the same act, and an enunciation or reitera- 
| tion of the doctrines involved in the compromise 
vyorefore it was that everybody in the whole || measures of 1850. This is the legislative character 


| and relation of the clause; and if so, applies to 


slavery alone in this place. The statement of the 
corollary would seem to be surplusage, because 
self-evident; and is by some considered to be sur- 
plusage. But, inasmuch as it was inserted in the 
bill, many others have contended that it imposed 
the necessity of a popular vote on the question 
of slavery, before it should be incorporated in the 
constitution; and it was to meet the views of these 
latter expositors that the convention in this case 
did submit this question to a popular vote, so that 
nobody should be left unsatisfied. And yet my 


| colleague, the other day, undertook a tilt in logic 


jent of the New Jersey broad seal controversy, || 


the other day, that we have a right to go behind 
the returns for the purpose of setting aside this 
yote. In that case there was a suppressed vote 
kept back by the returning officers, which, when 
produced, changed the result of the election. I 
say, noW, in answer to that argument, bring for- 
ward, if you can, a suppressed vote in Kansas 
on the 2lst of December last, sufficient to change 


|| exhibited. 


the majority the other way, and [ will yield at || 


once, and I will not allow this constitution. But 
you do not pretend that there is any such sup- 
pressed vote. Nobody believes it; and there is 
not the slightest evidence or allegation that there 
is such a vote suppressed and kept back. And, 
therefore, there remains not a shadow of legal or 


|| with Mr. Buchanan, upon the views he had set 


forth in his messages on this subject, and fairly 
strove to drive the President into a logical incon- 
sistency. In my opinion, the effort was unsuc- 


| cessful, although the encounter was a laudable 


one. I like the self-reliance and bravery which it 
Unfortunately, legislative contexts 
were in the way, and blocked the conclusion of 
my colleague. 

One word more, and I will dismiss this whole 
case for the present. It is said that this consti- 
tution cannot be altered before 1864. I think dif- 
ferently. I have no space for argument on that 
point now. If it can be altered, as I believe it can 


| be, it will be done in some legal way. If it cannot 


| be done, as some say it cannot, I cannot help it. 


| behalf. 


reasonable doubt that the vote of the 2lst of De- | 


cember must be conclusive 


jut itis said by some members here, that they | 


pledged themselves before their constituents that 


I did not make it; and am not responsible in this 
New Jersey once had a constitution 
‘ete : 

which was upon its face declared to be ‘ firm and 
inviolable.’? But it so happened that in 1844 a 
constitutional convention was called by the Le- 
gislature, and a new constitution made, under 


| which we now live and have our being, all secure 


this whole constitution should be submitted to | 


the popular vote. 
they got authority to make such pledges? I 
never had authority to make them, either by the 
law or the constitution, or the precedents in our 


I would like to know where | 


legislative history. And I assure you I never | 


could have been so unguarded as to make such 
pledges. IL did contend that Kansas must decide 
for slavery or against slavery herself, and arrange 
her institutions in herown way. And lam sure 
| was just as well aware then, as Lam now, what 
ways she might choose for herself, as other States 
had done. All that I protested against was, that 
New Jersey, New York, and all or any of the 
other States should undertake to determine those 
institutions for her, and illegally interfere in the 


and safe,as we think. That constitution was sub- 
mitted to the people, as the legislative act which 
called the convention required it tobe done. It 
was ratified by a majority of all the votes cast, the 
whole of which votes, for and against it, being 
23,870, all told; while at the presidential election, 


| held the same year, 76,207 votes were cast. It 


matter. And when gentlemen say they cannot || 
go back to their constituents who elected them | 


° i . | 
without requiring a popular vote on this whole | 
constitution, or that those constituents would find 


fault, ! ask them once more to pause and see by 


what right either they or their constituents can | 


enforce now, or at any time, a thing that no con- 
sttutional, legal, or customary injunction can be 
found for? L rejoice that the question about which 
any possible technical objection could he raised— 


| mean the slavery clause—was submitted to the | 


people. This appeared to interest the nation. 
Savery was made a bone of contention in the 
councils of the nation, and it was judicious and 
wise to submit that question to the people of Kan- 
Sas on thataccount. I do not say that it was ne- 
cessary. But if there was a necessity, as some con- 
tend, that the slavery question must be submitted, 
“at necessity has been satisfied, and we do wrong 
‘o indulge any cavils on that score. 

_ But, says my colleague, if anecessity existed 
‘or the submission of the slavery question to the 
popular vote, after the convention had arranged 
‘ie constitution, the same necessity existed as to 
‘very other part. This by no means follows, as 
‘as Deen shown here over and overagain. What 
's the wording of the clause of the Nebraska bill 
a this subject ? and what is the subject-matter of 
iat clause? Itis this very subject of slavery. 

he clause is as follows: 


ete the true intent and meaning of this act not to 
hee into any Territory or State, nor to exclude 
oe rom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free 
oun one regulate their domestic institutions in their 
Staten 1? subject only to the Constitution of the United 








| was adopted by a small minority of voters in the 


State. So our constitution was changed notwith- 
standing its declared firmness and inviolability; 
and that by a minority of voters in the State. I 


| suppose the same thing may be done elsewhere, 


althouch I do not mean to dictate that it shall be 
done elsewhere nolens volens. 

jut certain gentlemen are very much stunned 
by a vote taken on the 4th of January last, where- 
in some ten thousand votes are said to be cast 
against this Lecompton constitution. Now, I 
have to say, in the first place, that it is not fair 
for us to take for granted as true the record made 


proven record of our side. But for the strength 


| of argument, itis sometimes done. In the second 


place, that vote was without the authority of sov- 


| ereignty, and could not set aside a completed, per- 


fected constitution, made and ratified by that sov- 


/up by our political enemies, and repudiate the | 


ereignty, in convention and otherwise, as in the | 


present instance. In the third place, the sup- 


| posed or ascertained dissatisfaction of a majority 


of voters to-day, against a member of Congress, or 
governor, or constable, who was legally elected 
last year, does not invalidate his official acts, nor 


screen those who elected him from the respons- | 


ibility of his acts. He, by constitutional and 
legal intendment, does their work notwithstand- 
ing. This is all I have to say in reply to the an- 
nouncement of the vote of January 4, be it what 
it may in reference to this constitution. 
And now | have said all that this opportunity 
allows me to say. 
matter with confidence, and under a sincere con- 
viction of the correctness of my position. So firm 
and so confident am I, that I am discharging my 
duty in this behalf, that no consideration can make 
me falter or hesitate. The ens belong 
to the future. I trust they may be subservient 
to the interests, the peace, and stability of the 
whole country. If they are, I shall have my re- 
ward in the common enjoyments, of a once more 
fraternized people. If they are not, I shall sull 
rejoice that I have had the opportunity, in this 





place of responsibility, to make an honest effort 
to secure those blessings. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Chairman, while the 
compromise measures of 1850 were under consid- 
eration in Congress, it was asserted that their 
enactment was necessary in order that this whole 
controversy upon the subject of slavery should 
end; that all discussion thereafter in these Halls 
should cease; and that this ‘‘ vexed question’’ 
should be forever settled. At the convention of 
the Democratic rr assembled in Baltimore in 
1852, it was resolved ‘ that the Democratic party 
will resist all slavery agitation in or out of Con- 
gress.’’ President Pierce, in his annual message 
in December, 1853, speaking of the slavery ques- 
tion, said: 

“Tt is no part of my purpose to give prominence to any 
subject which may properly be regarded as set at rest by 
the deliberate judgment of the people. But while the pres- 
ent is bright with promise, and the future is full of demand 
and inducements forthe exercise of active intelligence, the 
past can never be without useful lessons of admonition and 
instruction. If its dangers serve not as beacons, they will 
evidently fail to fulfill the objects of a wise design. When 
the grave shall have closed overall who are now endeavor - 
ing to meet the obligations of duty, the year 1850 will be 
recurred to as a period filled with anxious apprehension. 
A successful war had just terminated. Peace brought with 
it a Vast augmentation of territory. Disturbing questions 
arose, bearing upon the domestic institutions of one portion 
of the Confederacy, and involving the constitutional rights 
ofthe States. But notwithstanding differences of opinion 
and sentiment which then existed in relation to details and 
specific provisions, the acquiescence of distinguished citi- 
zens, whose devotion to the Union can never be doubted, 
has given renewed vigor to our institutions, and restored a 
sense of repose and security to. the public mind throughout 
the Confederacy. That this repose is to suffer no shock dur- 


ing my official term, if I have power to avert it, those who 
placed me here may be assured.”’ 

That portion of those who placed him there, 
who exercise a controlling influence in the affairs 
of this nation, and whose god is slavery, wished 
for no such assurance. They were fully aware 
that he possessed no power, of any kind, which 
they could not control; they knew * the present 
was as bright with promise as the future was full 
of demand.’’ That future was very near; and 
when it came, they found, as in the past, that the 
northern supplies were equal to the southern de- 
mand, On the 4th of January following, a bill 
was reported to the Senate repealing that solemn 
compact which had been entered into in good 
faith, in 1820, between the North and the South, 
after a most exciting contest in relation to the ad- 
mission of Missouri asa slave State; that slavery 
should forever be excluded from all the Territo- 
ries of the United States north of 36° 30’ north 
latitude. After thirty-four years of peaceful ac- 
quiescence in that agreement, during which the 
South had appropriated all the territory south of 
that line to slavery, and as soon as it became ne- 
cessary to organize a government for a Territory 
north of that line, it was then, and not untilthen, 
coolly proposed to annul thatagreement. On the 
24th day of May, 1854, that compact, so solemnly 
entered into, was, in violation of all good faith, of 
all honor, and of all honesty, broken by the South 
—in violation, too, of all the pledges made by the 
Democratic party that they would resist the fur- 
ther agitation of slavery, either in or out of Con- 
gress. Where now was the ‘ sense of repose and 
security’’ which had been restored ‘* to the public 
mind ?’? Where the ** repose’’ which was to “ suf- 
fer no shock during my official term?’?’ What 
had become of the ‘‘ deliberate judgment of the 
people,’’ which had “ set at rest’’ the subject of 
slavery? It was utterly disregarded by southern 
masters as by northern serfs. 

Sir, the despotism of the nineteenth century, 
American slavery, grants no repose to its victims, 


| either white or black. Its cry is ** give! give !”’ 


and it is never satisfied. While seemingly repos- 
ing, it is drawing its folds more closely around its 


|| victims, or strengthening itself for new-conquests. 


I shall give my vote in this |) 


It is well to remark, that while this proposition 
to abrogate the restriction upon the extension of 
slavery was pending in Congress, it met with no 
favor with the people of the non-slaveholding 
States, and was carried in opposition to their 
known will and in the face of their.loud remon- 
strances. In its passage the principles of a rep- 
resentative government were ruthlessly violated, 
and the executive power of the nation, through 
the immense patronage it dispenses, was brought 
to bear upon the representatives of the people to 
induce them to act in opposition to the known 
will of their constituents. The same corrupting 
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power was also brought to bear upon the public 
press of the free States, which, with a unanimity 
never before witnessed, without regard to party 
affiliations, had united in echoing the voice of pop- 
ular indignation atthe bare attemptto commit this 
great wrong. The result affords cumulative evi- 
dence of the truth of that great fact which stands 
out so boldly upon the page of history, that the 
vatronage of Government is not only corrupting 


tn its influences, but, when wielded by a corrupt | 


I:xeccutive, leads, through venal subserviency, to 
despotism. Notwithstanding this unanimity in 
opposition to the perpetration of this outrage, but 
a few months had elapsed when the humiliating 
spectacle was presented to the nation of a cor- 
rupted press bowing in lowly submission to the 
fresh requirements.imposed upon it by its acqui- 
escence in that act which it had before designated 
as a great and wicked wrong. Sir, it wasa great 
and wicked wrong; and the subsequent acquies- 
cence of a portion of those who opposed it in its 
inception cannot make it right. Besides its vio- 
lation of good faith in throwing down that bar- 
rier which our fatherserected against the ingress 
of slavery north of the Missouri compromise line, 
you opened wide the door for those scenes of civil 
strife, violence, and crime, which have been wit- 
nessed,and which are the inevitable and legitimate 
result of the contact of two antagonistic forces 
which can never exist together peaceably upon 
the same soil, but which must, in the very nature 
of things, be ever arrayed in deadly hostility to 
each other. 

Free labor and slave labor are natural enemies. 
The one is honorable and ennobling; the other 
dishonorable and degrading. Free, honest, intel- 
ligent labor expands and strengthens all the fac- 
ulties of the mind; slave labor contracts, weakens, 
and finally destroys them; crushing out human- 
ity, obliterating the image of God stamped upon 
every human soul, and transforming the man into 
a beast of burden. Through the operation of the 
inexorable laws which contro! cause and effect, 
the punishment of all crimes against humanity 
follows close upon theircommission. Slavery de- 
grades not the slave only, but all with whom it 
comes in contact. Jefferson, on page 39 of his 
Notes on Virginia, says: 

“There must doubtless be an unhappy influence on the 
manners of our people, produced by the existence of sla- 
very amongus. The whole commerce between master and 
slave isa perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions ; 
the most unremitting despotism on the one part, and degrad 
ing submission on the other. Our children see this, and 
learn to imitate it, for man is an imitative animal. This 
quality is the germ of all education in him. From his cra 
die to his grave, he is learning to do what he sees others 
do.” ® ® . , “The parent storms; the child 
looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same 
airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose rein to the 
worst of passions, and thus nursed, educated, and daily ex 
ercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with odious 
peculiarities, The man must be a prodigy who can re- 
tain his morals and manners undepraved by such circum 
stances.’’ 

If, by any possibility, free and slave labor 
could be brought to work in harmony with each 
other, it would be impossible for the former, by 
any influence it could exert, to elevate or ennoble 
the latter; for, while it is in entire, complete sub- 
jection to the will of the master, itcannot rise above 
it, but mustremain forever degraded: and the result 
would be the gradual demoralization of the free la- 
borer, until he should reach the level of the slave. 
In opening Kansas to slavery you invited the con- 
test between these two opposing elements, which 
has been carried on in that devoted ‘Territory for 
the past three years; acontest in which has flowed 
the blood of American citizens in deadly conilict 
with one another, presenting to the world the as- 
tonishing spectacle of the Government of a free 
nation arrayed on the side of oppression, outrage, 
and crime, against its own people, whose only 
offense was an open, bold, and manly resistance 
to tyranny, and a struggle to defend those civil 
and politcal rights for which our fathers con- 
tended: Under the Kansas-Nebraska act you 
established a government for Kansas, which pro- 
fessed to leave the people of that Territory per- 
fectly free to form their institutions in their own 
way. It was contended by many of those in the 
free States, who subsequently acquiesced in the 
passage of that act, that under it the people of the 
Territory, so soon as a territorial government 
should be organized, could decide for themselves 
the question of slavery. This was the northern 
construction, but denied by the South, they con- 
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tending that the people of the Territory could not 
prohibit slavery therein until such time as the 
number of its inhabitants should be sufficiently 
large to warrant them in framing a constitution, 
and in applying for admission into the Union. 
The convention of the Democratic party, for the 
nomination of a President, at Cincinnati, in 1856, 
again submitted to southern dictation, by virtu- 
ally adopting this construction, although it was 
contended by many of that party, during the late 
presidential campaign, in the North, that they had 
done no such thing, and that the resolutions of 
the convention would bear no such construction. 

Sut there is now no longer any doubt upon this 
point, since the majority of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, for the purpose, undoubted- 
ly, of relieving that party of a portion of the odium 
of such a position, has announced outside of the 
record of the case before them, the infamous doc- 
trine that the Federal Constitution, which our 
fathers framed, and from which the slightest rec- 
ognition of slavery was excluded, because, as Mr. 
Madison said: ** it was wrong to admit into it 
the idea that there can be property in man,”’ car- 
ries slavery into the Territory. Mr. Buchanan 
also, in his last annual message, fully indorses 
this odious doctrine, which, if carried out, would 
establish slavery in every State over which the 
Constitution extends. It will not be forgotten 
that this declaration of principle by the Supreme 
Court, was not made until after the adoption of the 
same principle by the Cincinnati convention, and 
it can on:y ve regarded as an indorsement of the 
position of a political party. With all the advant- 
ages thus awarded to the slavery propagandists, 


by the concessions of the Democratic party, they | 
were still fearful of their inability to establish | 
their darling institution on the soil of Kansas. | 


They therefore resorted to brute force, the fun- 
damental principle of all slavery for aid inaccom- 
plishing their diabolical design. At the first elec- 
tion held in that Territory under the new system 
of territorial ** popular sovereignty,’ for a Dele- 
gate to Congress, on the 19th of November, 1854, 
organized parties of armed men from beyond the 
limits of the Territory, took possession of the 
polls, and of 2,871 votes cast, it was estimated by 
the investigating committee of Congress, that 
1,729 were Ulegal. On the 30th March, 1855, in 
pursuance of an order from Governor Reeder, an 
election was held for a Territorial Legislature. 


Again the Territory was invaded by large bodies | 


of armed men from Missouri, which took forcible 
possession of the polls and elected a Legislature. 
Out of 2,905 voters named on the census roll, but 
831 were found on the poll-books of the election, 
and of 1,310 legal votes, 791 were given for the 
free-State candidates, while hundreds of free-State 
voters were eithor driven from the polls by vio- 
lenee, or were prevented, by intimidation, from 
voting, by these same armed bands of intruders, 
by whom were polled more than 4,000 illegal 
votes. But four days were allowed ia which pro- 
tests against these returns could be filed, and con- 
sequently but few were made. 

In the six districts in which protests were made 
new elections were ordered; and at these elections 
the free-State candidates were elected in every 
district except Leavenworth, which was again 
carried by a mob from Missouri. The free-State 
members thus elected were refused their seats, 
which were given to those originally returned. 
The Legislature, thus constituted by an invading 
army, sought to perpetuate its usprped power by 
the election of its own tools to the various county 
offices. Among the infamous acts passed by this 


body of men was one making it felony, punish- | 
able with imprisonment from two to five years, | 


to circulate anti-slavery publications, or to deny 
the right to hold slaves in the Territory; an act 
conferring the right to vote upon all persons who 
should pay a poll-tax of one dollar, whether res- 
idents or not; and also an act requiring all voters 
and officers to take an oath to support the fugitive 
slave law and the actsof the usurping Legislature. 
Against these proceedings the people of the Ter- 
ritory earnestly protested, through delegates as- 


sembled in convention; but they protested in vain. | 


| They appealed to the Federal Government; but 


that Government was already enlisted on the side 
of their oppressors. On the Ist of October, 1855, 
the third election was held, the Territory again 
invaded, and Whitfield returned elected Delegate 
by two thousand eight hundred votes. 
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_ As the free-State men were disfranchised by the 
imposition of a test oath, as a condition preceden: 
to their right to vote, and because they could at, 
in the exercise of the elective franchise, under th. 
tyrannical acts of the usurping Legislature obtain 
otherwise a full and free expression of the a 
ular will; and because, under the organic act, 
they believed the people were to be left free 4, 
establish and regulate their own institutions in 
their own way, an election was held on the th 
of October, in pursuance of a resolution ado ted 
by a convention of the people, held on the 5,) 
day of September previous, for the election of : 
Delegate to Congress, and also for delegates toa 
convention to frame a constitution. At that elec. 
tion, twenty-four hundred votes were polled, anq 
they were the votes of actual, bona fide residents 
of the Territory. The people’s convention fo; 
the formation of a constitution met on the 93) 
day of October, and framed a constitution which 
prohibited slavery, and which was submitted to 
a vote of the people at an election held on the 15th 
of December. At that election, exclusive of the 
vote of Leavenworth, where the election wag 
| broken up by a mob of pro-slavery men, there 
were returned one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-one votes for the constitution, and against 
it, forty-six. A State government was subse. 
quently organized under that constitution, which 
was presented to Congress, and ratified by the 
House. Notwithstanding the people of Kap. 
sas were to be left ‘* perfectly free to form their 
institutions in their own way,’’ on the llth of 
February, President Pierce issued his proclama- 
tion denouncing the State government thus estal. 
lished by the legal voters of the Territory. 

After this denunciation by the President, a re- 
giment of men under Colonel Buford, enlisted jy 
| Alabama and other slaveholding States, arrived 
| in the Territory with the avowed purpose of driy- 
ing out the free-State men. These men were sub- 
sequently enrolled into the territorial militia by 
Governor Shannon, in order to give a color of le- 
gality to the atrocities which they intended tocom- 
mit and which they ee committed. In 
May, Lawrence was attacked by a large force of 
ruffians; printing-presses were destroyed; build- 
ings burned; stores and dwellings searched and 
plundered. Marauding parties scoured the Ter- 
ritory, destroying the property of free-State men, 
and committing every crime known among men. 
Free-State men were arrested under the slightest 
pretense, and without process of law. A corrupt 
and infamous judiciary was ever ready to lend its 
| aid to this huge oppression. Bail was refused 
| when offered. The great writ of right, never re- 
fused to the meanest subject of the British throne, 
was denied to those who were restrained of their 
liberty without even the forms of bogus law; while 
Haynes, the murderer of Buffum,a free-State man, 
under indictment for the crime, was admitted to 
bail by the infamous Lecompte, and set at liber- 
ty; and, when again arrested, the same partisan 
judge discharged him on habeas corpus. The bat- 
tles of Pottawatomie, of Black Jack, of Franklin, 
and Ossawatomie, attest to the world the desper- 
| ate extremity to which the free-State men were 
driven in defense of their lives, their property, 
and their rights as American citizens. 

In October, 1857, the Council elected in March, 
1855, for two years, having continued to hold over 
in violation of the organic law, an election was 
ordered for a new Legislature and for a Dele- 
gate to Congress. The majority of the people 
up to this time, had refused to acknowledge the 
legality of the usurping Legislature, which had 
endeavored to perpetuate iis power by appoint 
ing all the local officers of the Territory; and by 
test oaths, the imposition of taxes, and other ty- 
rannical means, sought to disfranchise the friends 
of freedom. But Governor Walker, in his spee! 
at Topeka, having assured them that they should 
| be protected in their right to vote, ** not under the 

act of the Territorial Legislature, but under the 
| laws of Congress,’’ they went to the polls and 
voted. The result of that election is known © 
the whole country. The free-State men elected 
their delegates to Congress and the Legislature. 
|| But the miserable faction of usurpers who had 
|| thus far wielded the government, true to the pril- 
| ciples which had governed them from the —— 
| ning, sought to continue their power by the — 
'| glaring frauds in the election returns from Kick- 
|| apoo, Oxford, and McGee. Oxford, a small vii 
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ge in the county of Johnson, returned over six- 
Jage i Sa . 
», hundred votes forthe pro-slavery candidates 
sore than were castatany other voting precinct 
- she Territory. Governor Walker and Secre- 
Stanton visited this place soon after, and in 
-oclamation dated October 19, 1857, they say: 
A « Accordingly, we Went to the precinct of Oxford, (which 
we with six houses, including stores, and without 
-avern,) and ascertained from the citizens of that vicinity, 
a especially those of the handsome adjacent village of 
vow Santa Fé, in Missouri, (separated only by a street, and 
; ntaining about twenty houses,) that altogether not more 
7 - one tenth the number orf persons represented to have 








js a vill 


; emailer number, not exceeding thirty or forty, being 


vesent on the last day, When more than fifteen hundred 
; are represented as having been given. The people of 
ovord, as well as those of the neighboring village of Santa 
re, were astounded at the magnitude of the returns; and 
nersons, of all parties, in both places, treated the whole 
“ir with derision Or indignation, not having heard the 
iioved result until several days after it had occurred.” 
These villainous returns were unhesitatingly 
rejected by Governor Walker; but notwithstand- 
ine this, fraudulent as they were, spurious as 
they had been found, they were su sequently 
ysed by the constitutional convention as a basis 
for the apportionment of members of a State Le- 
-isiature, and Governor Walker was bitterly de- 
nounced by the pro-slavery faction in the Terri- 
tary and by the Democratic party at the South 
for daring to do that which his oath of office, his 
conscience, his self-respect, and his patriotism, 
demanded of him; for doing that which, had he 
left undone, would have consigned his name to 
infamy, and the Territory of Kansas to civil war. 
In September last, in accordance with an act of 
the usurping Legislature, a convention for the 
purpose of framing a constitution assembled at 
Lecompton. The delegates comprising that con- 
vention were elected in June previous, by onl 
about one tenth of the legal voters of the Terri- 
tory. The majority of the people took no part in 
the election, a portion of them being disfranchised 
by the action of the bogus Legislature, and the 
others refusing to participate in an election from 
which a large number of their political friends, 
whose qualifications were, in every respect, equal 
to their own, had been excluded. Had they par- 


a 
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registry, gave a much larger vote at the October election, 


| even with the six months’ qualification, than the whole vote 


| excuse for forcing upon them, against their will, | 
a constitution which is as vile and base and fraud- | 
| ulent as the convention which brought it forth. 


ved were present on the two days of the election, much || 
tet 


given to the delegates who signed the Lecompton constitu- 
tion on the 7th November last.”’ 

This is a sufficient answer to those who seek to 
find, in the refusal of the free-State men to vote 
for delegates to that convention, an argument or 


Governor Walker again says, in speaking of the 
opposition of the people of Kansas to that instru- 
ment, in the letter above quoted: 

“‘T state it as a fact, based on along and intimate asso- 
ciation with the people of Kansas, that an overwhelming 
majority of that people are opposed to that instrument; and 
my letters state that but one out of the twenty presses of 


| Kansas sustains it.’ 


ticipated, a sufficient number of the free-State men | 


had already been excluded to render their votes 
entirely nugatory. ‘This is a conclusive reason 
why the voters of those counties, in which an 
opportunity was afforded them to register their 
A rT’ . = 
names and vote, refused soto do. Their silence 
was the only protest which their despotic rulers 


could not prevent them from making against this |! 
' 


flagrant villainy. Governor Walker, in his letter 


of resignation, speaking of the convention of Le- | 


compton, says: 


That convention had vital, not technical, defects in the 
very substance of its organization under the territorial law, 
which could only be cured, in my judgment, as set forth in 
my inaugural and other addresses, by the submission of the 
constitution, for ratification or rejection, to the people. On 
relerence to the territorial law under which the conven- 
ton Was assembled, thirty-four regularly organized couuties 
Were named as election districts for delegates to the con- 
vention. In each and all of these counties it was required 
by law that a census should be taken and the voters regis- 
tered: and when this was completed, the delegates to the 


convention should be apportioned accordingly. In nineteen | 


of these counties there was no census, and therefore there 
could be no such apportionment there of delegates, based 
upon such census. And in fifteen of these counties there 
Was nO registry of voters. These fifteen counties, including 
many of the oldest orgenized counties of the Territory, were 
entirely disfranchised, and did not give, and (by no fault of 
their own) could not give, a solitary vote for delegates to the 
convention. This result was superinduced by the fact that 
- 1 erritorial Legislature appointed all the sheriffs and pro- 
€ judges in all these counties, to whom was assigned the 
Guty, by law, of making this census and registry. These 
officers were political partisans, dissenting from the views 
and opinions of the people of these counties, as proved by 
the election in October last. ‘These officers, from want of 
lunds, as they allege, neglected or refused to take any census 
ormake any registry in these counties, and therefore they 
Were entirely disfranchised, and could not, and did not, give 


‘single vote at the election of delegates to the constitutional 
convention. 


Whenever they endeavored, by a subsequent census or re- 


‘Nor could it be said these counties acquiesced ; for, 


fistry of their own, to supply this defect occasioned by the | 


chosen were rejected by the convention. I repeat that, in 


Previous neglect of the territorial officers, the delegates thus | 


nineteen counties out of the thirty-four, there was no cen- | 


sus; in fifteen counties out ofthe thirty-four, there was no re- 
Ora and not a solitary vote was given, or could be given, 
a legates to the convention in any one of those coun- 
i at) then, it cannot be said that such a conven- 
~ thosen by scarcely more than one tenth of the present 

oters of Kansas, represented the people of that Territory, 
and could rightfu 
re consent. These nineteen counties in which there 

43 ho census, constituted a majority of the counties of the 


ily impose a constitution upon them with. | 


He further says: 


** Some oppose it because so many counties were disfran- 


chised, and unrepresented in the convention ; others oppose 
it because, although, in other cases, the presidents of con 
ventions have been authorized to issue writs of election to 


the regular territorial or State officers, with the usual judges, | 


with the established precincts and adjudication of returns, 
in this case unprecedented and vice-regal powers are given 
to the president of the convention to make the precincts, 
the judges, and to decide finally upon the returns. From 
the grant of these unusual and enormous powers. and from 
other reasons, connected with the fraudulent returns of Ox 
ford and McGee, an overwhelming majority of the people 
of Kansas have no faith in the validity of these returns, and 
therefore will not vote.’? 


This was written before the election in Kansas 
on the slave-importation clause of the Lecomp- 


| ton constitution, submitted to a vote of the people 


on the 2Ist day of December, 1857. The result 
of that election verified the implied prediction of 


Governor Walker, justified the want of faith of | 


the people of Kansas in the validity of the returns, 


| and proved the correctness of the estimate which 
an overwhelming majority of the people had 


formed of the depravity and villainy of Calhoun, 
the president of the convention, and the base tools 
whom ke had appointed to aid him in his fiendish 
designs. The President of the Territorial Coun- 
cil, and the Speaker of the House, who were pres- 


| ent at the counting of the votes, in a statement 








| over their signatures, say: 


‘In obedience to the polite invitation of Mr. Calhoun, 
we attended on the day and at the time specified, and wit 
nessed the opening of said returns, examined the poll books, 
noted the number of votes for and against the single propo 
sition submitted by the schedule of the constitution, and 
find the following to be the result: 

Constitution with slavery.... .ccccececeseeesesesOyl43 

Constitution with noslavery..... Sescescevccecss SOO 


Majority...... ee cece 


bi 


«More than one-half of this majority was cast at those 
very sparingly settled precincts in the Territory, two of 
them in the Shawnee Reserve, on lands not open for set- 
tlement, viz: 


Oxford, Johnson county...... meneeem «use oesdee chee 
POON MING v0 0.0 055s cece sees covasdverccses swegcere to 
Kickapoo, Leavenworth county....... oeece 1,017 


WO i n00 dees secceceseete onsecee acnseneeencun 


** From our own personal knowledge of the settlements 
in and around the above places, we have no hesitation in 
saying that the great bulk of these votes were fraudulent; 
and, taking into view oiher palpable but le important 
frauds, we feel safe in saying, that of the whole votes polled, 


not over two thousand were legal votes polled by citizens } 


of the Territory. ”’ 

‘¢The great bulk of these votes fraudulent!’’ 
So accustomed were the scoundrels to cheating, 
they did it from the pure love of the thing; did it 
when there was no real necessity for it; did it 
when they knew the free-State men could not and 
would not vote! Not over two thousand legal 
votes out of six thousand seven hundred and 
twelve! And this is popular sovereignty } 

The question’submitted at that election was not 
whether Kansas shou!d be afree or a slave State; 
neither was it ** forthe constitution”’ or ** against 
the constitution.’’? The people were not permit- 
ted to vote against the constitution; butif they 
voted at all, they were compelled to vote for its 
ratification. ‘They were not even allowed to vote 
for the exclusion or for the prohibition of slavery; 
but only for or against the further importation of 
slaves into the State. The existence of slavery 
in the State is distinctly recognized in this instru- 
ment; and its schedule declares 

‘¢ Thaf no slavery shall exist in the State of Kansas, ez- 


cept that the right of property in slaves now in the Territory | 


shall in no manner be interfered with.” 
So that, with a refinement of cruelty never be- 


| fore conceived of, every person, however strongly 


Territory ; and those fifteen counties in which there was no | 





and conscientiously he might be opposed to sla- 
very, if he voted at all, was forced to vote for the 
constitution, and for slavery under it. Sir, call 
you this a constitution? Call it rather the Jug- 
gernaut of slavery—the infernal machine of abso- 
lutism, invented by devils for the purpose of crush- 
ing out the manhood of its victims! ‘True, Mr. 
Buchanan, in his annual message to us, says: 

“In the schedule, however, providing for the transition 
from a territorial toa State government, the question has 
been fairly and explicitly referred to the people whether they 
will have a constitution * with or without slavery.’ ”? 

** Fairly and explicitly referred! ’’ Did the 
President suppose that the people of the United 
States were ignorant of the historical facts con- 
nected with the submission of this question to the 
people of Kansas? Did he fofget that the state- 
ments of Governor Walker and Secretary Stan- 
ton were in direct contradiction to this? Or, pre- 
suming on the high position which most unfortu- 
nately for the country he at present occupies, did 
he suppose that he might, with impunity, state 
whatevery man in the country who reads a news- 
paper knows tobe untrue? Governor Walker, 
in his message to the Secretary of State, before 
quoted, gives among other reasons for the oppo- 
sition of the people to the constitution, that * the 
elective franchise is not free, as they cannot vote 
against the constitution, but only on a single issue, 


| whether any more slaves may be imported, and 


then only upon that issue by voting for the con- 
stitution to which they are opposed.” ‘ Fairly 
and explicitly referred??? Mr. Buchanan does 
not believe it himself! For in the same message 
he subsequently says: . 

‘* Should the constitution without slavery be adopted by 
the votes of the majority, the rights of property in slaves 
now in the Territory are reserved.”’ 

Reserved how? Reserved to their masters— 
reserved so that the Legislature of the State of 
Kansas shall have no power forever to interfere 
with the relation between master and slave—shall 
have no power to abolish slavery in that State. 
Yes, sir, James Buchanan, the President of the 
United States, an American citizen, who has had 
some reputation as astatesman, says to the coun- 
try that the question of slavery in Kansas has 
been fairly and explicitly referred to the people 
for their decision; and yet in the same breath he 
virtually says: ‘* Should the constitution without 
slavery be adopted, slavery cannot be interfered 
with, but will be adopted with the constitution.”’ 

Surely, if the rapidity with which destruction 
follows madness be in the ratio of the dementa- 
tion, Mr. Buchanan’s annihilation must be near 
at hand. In connection with the passage before 
quoted, and in speaking of that provision of the 
Lecompton constitution which provides * that the 
rights of property in slaves now'in the Territory 
are reserved,’? Mr. Buchanan says further: 

“The number of these [slaves] is very small; but if they 
Were greater the provision would be equally just and rea- 
sonable. 

“The slaves were brought into the Territory under the 
Constitution of the United States, and are now the property 
of their masters. This point has at length been finally de 
cided by the highest judicial tribunal of the country, and 
this upon the plain principle that when a confederacy of 
sovereign States acquire a new territory at their joint ex- 
pense, both equality and justice demand that the citizens of 
one and all of them shall have the right to take into it w hat- 
soever is recognized as property by the common constitu- 
tion. Tohave summarily confiscated the property in slaves 
already in the Territory would Ive been an act of gross 
injustice, and contrary to the practice of the older States 
of the Union which have abolished slavery.”? 

Under the last definition of popular sover- 
eignty, given by the Democratic convention at 
Cincinnati, it was generally supposed that if the 
citizens of the Territory had no power while under 
the territorial government to prohibit slavery 
within the Territory, a time would come—that is, 
when they should frame a constitution for their 
State—when they could exercise such a power. 
It was understood that the slaveholder who should 
take his slaves into the Territory, woutd take 
them there knowing thata time would come when 
the people would decide upon the question; and 
that, in such an event, they might decide that sla- 
very should not existin the State, but should for- 
ever be prohibited. It was understood that he 
took them there subject to that risk—with a full 
knowledge of the facts. But it now seems that 
another downward step is taken; another con- 
struction favorable to the ** peculiar institution”? 
is placed on the Nebraska-Kansas bill. The Pres- 








— 


ident tells us that if the number of slaves were even | 


greater than they are in Kansas, a constitutional 
sion thatthe Legislature should not interfere 
with the rights of property in slaves would be 
ustand reasonable. How, then, stands the case? 

The present doctrine of the Democratic party 
ution to slavery in the Territories is, that 
Congress has no right to prohibit it, or to legis- 
late concerning it; that the Ter- 
ritorics have no right to prohibit it while under 
their territorial government; that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States carries slavery into and 
establishes it in the Territories; that itis just and 
reasonable, when the people of a Territo1 y come 
to form a constitution under which they are to be 
admitted into the Union, thata provision should 
be inserted in the constitution res 
masters their right of property it 
that is, slavery shall be established in every new 
State hereafter to be admitted into the Union, if it 
be the pleasure of even one slave owner to take 
his slave there while it is a Territory, though all 
others of the inhabitants of the State be opposed 
to it. And } ir sovereignty, as now 
held by a Democratic President. 
this po: ition, the great fact 


ym re 


ople of the 


the 


slaves: 


rving to 


1 their 


uch 1s popul 
In assuming 
isignored or forgotten 
that for more than seventy years Congress con- 
tinued to exercise the power of prohibiting and 

slavery in the Territories: or a better 
and more thorough understanding of the meaning 


? ? ‘ 
regulating 


of the Constitution is claimed by the political 


hucksters of the present day, than was possessed 
by tne f 


4) 


patriots who framed it; for, under the Ad- 


muinistrations of Washington, of Madison, of Jef- 


ferson, and other Presidents, down to 1850—a 
sufficient length of time to have established t! 


right by prescription, had there been any di 
of the Cerivation of that power under the Consti- 
tution—this power was repeatedly exercised by 
In as 


of P ypular sover- 


ribet 


Congress, and never questioned. suming 


this position, too, the doctrine 


eienty as originally understood has not only 
been abandoned, but it has been found necessary 
to place upon the Constitution of the nation a 


s,a libel so infamous 


eonstruction so 
thatthe monarchs of the Old World lauch t 
the results of the periment of popular zov- 


ernment on this continent. 


monstrou 





rreatex 
Inthe mess ire of the 
President transmitting the Lecompton constitu- 
tion—the most extraordinary me e, 1 venture 
to say, that ever emanated from the chief Ex: 
tive of a civilized people; a message exhibiting 
the 


ssac 


sue 


most envenomed hate and insane rave against 


the free-State men of Kansas, and blind and ser- 
vile devotion to what he calls the ** important do- 
maestic institution;’? made up of unfounded state- 


1 


ments, impotentarguments, and false accusations, 


intemperate in its language, and undignified in its 
style; a message which justifi of 


Kansas, the atro- 


s the invasion 
frauds on the ballot-box, the 
usurping Legislature, and the 
frauds, and swindles, and villainies of the miser- 
able faction which has sought to impose its des- 
potuc rule on the majority—he says: 

** A great dejusion seems to pervade the public mind in 
relation to the condition of parties in Kansas. ‘I'his arises 
from the difficulty ofinducing the American people to realize 
the tet that any portion of them should be in a state of 
rebellion against the government under which they live. 
When we speak of the affairs of Kansas we are apt to refer 
merely to the existence of two violent political parties in 
that Territory, divided by the question of slavery, just as 
we speak of such parties in States. This presents no ade- 
quate idea of the state of the case. The dividingline there 
is not between two political parties, both acknowledging 
the existence of the government, but between those who are 
loyal to this Government and those who have endeavored 
to destroy its existence by force and usurpation—between 
those who sustain and those who have done all in their 
power to overthrow the territorial government established 
by Congress. This government they would long since have 
subverted had it not been protected from assaults by the 
troops of the United States. Such has been the condition 
oft affairs since my inauguration. Ever since that period a 
large portion of the people of Kansas have been ina state of 
rebellion against the government, with a military leader at 
their head of most turbulent and dangerous character. They 
have never acknowledged, but have constantly renounced 
and defied, the government to which they owe allegiance, 
and have been ail the time ina state of resistance against its 
authority, They have all the time been endeavoring to sub- 
vert and establish a revolutionary government, under the 
so-called Topeka constitution, in its stead. Even at this 
very moment the Topeka Legislature are in session.” 


Had he told us that a great delusion seemed to 
pervade his own mind, it would have relieved his 
message from that barrenness of truth which alone 
distinguishes it. But the President seems to be 


cious acts of the 


THE 


} 


in the situation of a man who, unconscious of his | 


own inebriation, regardsevery other person whom 


! he says what is false. 





ent impression, however, 1s, that he will find the 
delusion of which he speaks on the increase, if 
he shall succeed in his efforts to force upon the 
pe ople of Kansas arcovernment which they loathe; 
and that this delusion will arise from the ** diffi- 
culty of inducing the American people to realize 
the fact that a state of rebellion against the Gov- 
ernment under which they live’’ is any greater 
crime than is the attempt to force such a govern- 
ment upon them in defiance of their will, or that 
rebellion, under such circumstances, Is a greater 
evil than submission. If the President means to 
say that the free-State men of Kansas are not, 
and have not been, loyal to the Government of 
the United States, and that they have endeavored 
to destroy its existence by force and usurpation, 
If he means to say that 
they have done allin their power to overthrow 
the government established by Congress, he again 
says what is false. That they have refused to 
acknowledge, down to the present moment, the 
legitimacy or the validity of the Territorial Le- 
eislature which was forced upon them by the 


armed hordes from Missouri, backed up by the 


Federal troops, is very true; and I thank God that 
they never have. Asan American citizen, proud 


of the history of our fathers’ struggle to secure | 


richts, I feel grateful to the free-State men 
of Kansas for their bold and manly resistance to 
tyranny. Asa descendant of revolutionary and 
rebellious , L rejoice that the spirit of 
textinet, and that Americans will 
inst oppres And this govern- 
ment of usurpation they would long since have 
subverted, and would have driven every oppressor 
from the soil, had not it and its ruffian supporters 
tected by Federal troops. 

Why have the majority of the people of Kan- 
nina state of rebellion, as the President 
>? Why have they never acknowledged, 
but constantly renounced and defied, the Terri- 
torial Legislature, and been all this time in a 
state against its authority? The 
people of the United States are not apt to rebel 
against the Governmentor the laws; especially is 
this the case with the people of the North. Whe 


their 





ancestors 
1776 is not ye 


still rebel ag sion 


bee n pre 
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alle Tes 


of resistance 


people of Kansas must, then, have had some good | 


and sufficient reason for their open, bold resist- 
anee. And the President, with all his affectation 
of innocent simplicity and hollow protestations 
of honest intentions, knows that it was because 
the attempt was made to crush them to the earth; 
to deprive them of their inalienable rights; to drive 
them into abject submission to the will of a few 
slaveholders; to compel obedience to laws in the 
enactment of which they had no voice; and to 
force upon them, by the military power of the 
nation, a foreign government which they hated 
and loathed and spurned. Is not this sufficient 


cause, with American citizens, for rebellion, for | 


defiance, for resistance? If not, then were our 
fathers guilty of a great crime in rebelling against 
England; and, undoubtedly, had Mr. Buchanan 
lived at that time, he would have so regarded it. 
The President says, ** even at this very moment 
the Topeka Legislature are in session.’’ Sup- 
pose they are: whose business is that? The 
President’s? I think not. Is it a crime fora Le- 
gislature, elected under a constitution which was 


| framed in strict accordance with the terms and 


principles of the Nebraska-Kansas act; which was 
—the whole of i1t—fairly submitted to the people 
for adoption or rejection, and fairly adopted by 
them, in the absence of all other government, 
except that of a foreign mob, to be in session in 
a Territory of the United States—a Legislature 


which alone has the confidence of the mass of the | 


people, and which alone possesses the elements 
of popular sovereignty? With Mr. Buchanan, 
who has learned, since his election, to despise 
majorities, and who seeks to trample their will 
under his feet in blind subserviency to the power 
behind the throne, this may be a mortal offense ; 
but with freemen, who believe in the popular sov- 
ereignty of our fathers, it is at least pardonable. 

Again, the President charges that— 

“The very first paragraph of the Governors mesage of 
Robinson, dated the 7th of December, to the Tepeka Legis- 
lature, now assembled at Lawrence, contains an open defi- 
ance of the laws and constitution of the United States.” 


And for proof of the charge, he quotes from the 
message as follows: 
*“ The convention which framed the Topeka constUtution 











originated with the people of Kansas Territory Ty) 

have adopted and ratified the same twice by a direct y..2 
also indirectly through two elections for State offic, r ; 
members of the Legislature. Yet it has pleased the rey 
minisiration to regard the whole proceeding as revolut “ 
ary.’ td 





The charge is, that the extract which he o 
from Governor Robinson’s message contains 
open defiance of the laws and Constitution of the 
United States! This is just as true and just a 
false as his other charges and accusations, Let 
any man, who knows enough to tell the differen. 
between Mr. Buchanan and General Jacks, 
point out the words in that quotation, adduced a. 
proof of the charge, which can, by any amount 
of twisting, turning, or perversion, be made 4, 
bear such construction, and such person will jp. 
a fit and proper successor, in the Demoera: 
line, of James Buchanan. 
says: 


l0teg 


0 


Again, the Presid at 


‘* From this statement of facts, the reason becomes na) 
pable why the enemies of the Government, authorized ), 
Congress, have retused to vote for the delegates to the Kay. 
sas constitutional convention, and also, afterwards, oy tip 
question of slavery, submitted by it to the people. Ij js hp. 
cause they have ever refused to sanction or recognize 4 
other constitution than that framed at Topeka. Had the 
whole Lecompton constitution been submitted to the poo 
ple, the adherents of this organization would doubtie at se 
voted against it; because, if successful, they would thus 
have removed the obstacles out of the way of their own 
revolutionary constitution. They would have done this yo 
upon the consideration of the merits of the whole or par 
of the Lecompton constitution, but simply because t) 
have ever resisted the authority of the government aut 
ized by Congress, from which it emanated. Such beingt} 
unfortunate condition of affairs in the Territory, what was 
the right as well as the duty of the law-abiding people? 
Were they silently and patiently to submit to the Top 
usurpation, or to adopt the necessary measure to estab 
constitution under the authority of the organic law of Con 
gress? That this law recognized the right of the people of 
the Territory, without an enabling act of Congress, to form 
a State constitution, is too clear for argument. For Con 
gress to ‘leave the people of the Territory perfectly fr 
in framing their constitution, ‘to form and regulate their 
own institutions in their own way, subject only to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.’ and then to say that they 
shall not be permitted to proceed and frame the constitu- 
tion in their own way without express authority from Con 
gress, appears to be almost a contradiction of terms. It 
would be much more plausible to contend that Congress had 
no power to pass such an enabling act, than to argue that 
the people of a Territory might be kept out of the Union for 
an indefinite period, and until it might please Congress to 
permit them to exercise the right of self-government. This 
would be to adopt, not their own way, but the way which 
Congress might prescribe.’ 
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1 








Here is another gross misstatement. The gov- 
ernment authorized by Congress was such a gov- 
ernment as the majority of the people of Kansas 
should establish. The only government so es- 
tablished was the Topeka government. The few 
enemies of that government did vote for the Le- 
compton delegates; and they were the only persons 
that did so vote. The reason given by the Pres- 
ident for not submitting the Lecompton constitu- 
tion to the people, is worthy of Louis Napoleon. 
He says that if it had been submitted, those who 
were opposed to it would have voted against it. 
It is most remarkable that the President should 
have made this discovery, and it affords further 
proof of his great statesmanship and vast percep- 
tive powers. And he says, too, they would have 
voted against it, not upon the consideration of its 
merits, but because they were not in favor of It 
Why does he say they would not have voted 
against it upon the consideration of its merits: 
How does he know that? Who told him? Does 


| he claim the power of omniscience ? Can he look 


‘ . ° on > 
into the hearts of men and discern their motives: 


| And what was that-to him, supposing they were 


| consideration of its merits? 


opposed to the constitution for other reasons than 
Was this a reason 


for depriving them of their right to vote? Again 


| ness the Presi 


and again he repeats the slander that the free- 
State men have resisted the authority of the gov- 
ernment authorized by Congress; and again ané 
again I throw back the false charge, accompani 
with the appropriate sentiment. Ina toneol sad- 

ion asks, ** such being the untor- 
tunate condition of affairs in the Territory,” (that 
is, there being a majority against the Lecompton 
constitution,) ‘* what was the right, as well 28 
the duty, of the (bogus) law-abiding people? — 


that is to say, of the minority. What was theit 


° > Ths t 
duty under these unfortunate circumstances: Tha 


isthequestion. Were they silently and patient'y © 
submit to the majority, or to adopt the necessary 
means to establish a constitution which should be 
satisfactory to the minority, under the organic 
law of Congress? That would have been an easy 
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wetion for honest men to decide, but it was a || fore him; which letter states that in the territorial 


 d one for the knights of Lecompton, 

“oot the President thinks it is no sort of use to 

aoa a about the matter, because it is clear that the 
h had the 
aad ‘ont may berightinthis. I agree with him, 
". for Congress to leave the people of the Ter- 


- perfectly free in forming their constitution, 
mand regulate their own institutions in their 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
od States, and then to say they shall not be 
tied to frame their constitution in their own 

ay without express authority of Congress—and 


Ww 
even further than that, and say, the bogus Le- 


* e, a contradiction of terms. 
rs from that of the President in this: I con- 
that ** the people’? means the majority of the 

ide inhabitants of the Territory; while the 
sident contends that it means the pro-slavery 
avitants, even though they be a small minor- 

‘y. Itseems to me, as it does not to the Presi- 

dint, (and it pains me to differ from him,) ** that it 

would be much more plausible to contend that 

Congress has no power to pass such an enabling 

act,’ than to argue ** that the majority of the peo- 

eht be kept under the rule and control of 
minority for an indefinite period, and until it 
rut please the minority, or Congress, to permit 

‘hem to share in the rights of government.’? This, 

Mr. Chairman, has a direct application to the To- 

ka constitution, and brings it fully within the 
ms of the Kansas-Nebraska act; and the Presi- 
dent’s reasoning 18 a full and complete justifica- 
y of the Topeka government. And, sir, if this 

Government had not already degenerated into a 

tism as detestable as that of Austria, when- 





itchooses to manifest itself, the validity of | 


nstitution would have been acknowledged 
rago, and the Administration of the Govern- 

ment would have been saved from the merited 
rrace Which it has brought upon itself in the 

s of the whole civilized world, and the people 

of Kansas from the wrongs which have been 1n- 
ficted upon them. ‘The President, in his insane 
the friends of freedom in Kansas, has 


en careful to make his misstatements con- | 


twith themselves. 


For instance, he says: 
rhe truth is, that up till the present moment, the ene- 
e existing government still adhere to their Topeka 
nary constitution and government.” 
he says: 
y have never acknowledged, but have constantly 
ed and defied, the government to which they owe 
nee, and have been all the time in a state of resist- 
against its authority.?? 


Then, when speaking of the fact of the free- 





State men having voted, on the first Monday in 
January, against the Lecompton constitution, he 
_" A large majority of the persons who voted against the 
mpton coustitution were at the same time and place 
ing its valid existence in the most solid and enthu- 
sue manner by voting under its provisions.’ 
In one breath he charges that they still adhere 
to the Topeka government and refuse to acknowl- 
edge any other, and in another he declares that 
they have recognized the Lecompton constitution 
the most enthusiastic manner. Extracts of a 
‘imilar contradictory character might be quoted. | 
Chey afford a melancholy instance of the repeti- 
“on in high official position of a not uncommon 
eccurrence in our criminal courts—of the inco- | 
Buches. of false and perjured witnesses. Mr. 
ba 


hanan further says: 


_ The enemies of territorial government determined stil! 
resist he authority of Congress. 
the delegates to the convention, not because, from cir- 
‘mstutnees which 1 need not detail, there was an omis- 

: hes register the comparatively few voters who were in 

ints Of certain counties in Kansas in the early spring 
a 7, but because they had determined at all hazards to 

cori t2 their revolutionary organization, and defeat the 
arn peep taah: of any other constitution than that which 
pc had framed at Topeka. The election was therefore 

“tiered to pass by default; but of this result the qualified 

‘“ctors Who refused to vote can never justly complain.”’ 


Hi re the President professes to give the reason 
“iy the free-State men refused to vote; and he 
ine ‘(was not because there had been an omis- 
“Voters who were the inhabitants of certain 
Tipe 8 of Kansas in the early spring of 1857. 
~« Says this, let it be remembered, with the letter 
overnor Walker, of December 15, open be- 


right to form a constitution with- | 
- enabling act of Congress; and I think the | 


Jature—appears to me to be, not ** almost,’’ but | 
jut my theory | 


They refused to vote | 


; | 0 register the names of the ‘* comparatively | 





\ law; under which the convention was assembled, 
thirty-four organized counties were named as elec- 
| tion districts for delegates to the convention; that 
in each and all of these counties the law required 
that a census should be taken and the voters re- 
gistered, and the delegates appointed accordingly. 
He then states that in nineteen of these thirty- 
four counties no census was taken, and in fifteen 
no registry of voters; that the fifteen counties in- 
cluded many of the oldest counties in the Terri- 
tory, and that the people in them did not give and 
could not give, and by no fault of their own, a soli- 
tary vote for delegates to the convention. He 


le were thus disfranchised gave a much larger 
> b—) 


months’ qualification, than the whole vote given 
to the delegates that signed the Lecompton con- 
stitution on the 7th November last. Again, the 
President says: 

“The question of slavery was submitted to the election 
of the people on the 2lst of December last, in obedience to 
the mandate of the constitution. Here, again, a fair oppor- 
tunity was presented to the adherents of the ‘Topeka ¢on- 
stitution, if they were the majority, to decide this exciting 
question in their * own way,’ and thus restore the peace 
of the distracted Territory ; but they again refused to exer- 
cise the right of popular sovereignty, and again suffered the 
election to pass by default.” 


Governor Walker says, in reference to this, 
that the people can vote ‘* only on the single issue 
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| also says tliese fifteen counties in which the peo- | 


vote at the October election, even with the six | 


| You now behold the work of your hands! 


whether any more slaves may be imported, and | 


not even then, unless at the same time they will 
vote for the constitution. Mr. Secretary Stanton 
says of this: 

* Leaving out of view the mode in which the constitution 
was submitted, that single question upon which they might 
vote was not presented fairly. The people could merely 
deterinine whether or not they would permit the introduc 
tion of more slaves into the Territory; for the right of those 


already in the Territory could not be interfered with. £ | 


should blush to present in this way such a question as this | 


to any community upon this continent, and say that it fairly 
presented to them the question whether they should live 
under a State government with slavery or with no slavery.”’ 
‘s A fair opportunity,’’ says the President! 
Surely he must have adopted the same principle 
as that which governed another potentate, when 
he exclaimed, ‘* evil be thou my good!’’ It is 
unnecessary to quote further from this gigantic 
fabrication, which is contradicted in all its mate- 
rial statements and charges by the evidence of the 
President’s own witnesses, Governor Walker and 
Mr. Secretary Stanton, and also by the published 
statements of the former Governors, Reeder and 
Geary, and Secretary Gihon. Some of the state- 
ments contained in the published speech of Mr. 
Stanton I will not now stop to read, but will ap- 
pend them. From these, as well as from the ex- 
tracts already quoted from the letter of Governor 
Walker to Mr. Cass, itis evident that the govern- 
ment in Kansas, which the President constantly 
avers was a legitimate government established un- 
der the Nebraska-Kansas act, has been the gov- 
ernment of a small minority, sustained and kept 
in force only by the military power of the Fed- 
eral Government, and that the majority have ever 
been in a state of rebellion against this minority 
rule and the military power which was stationed 
there to enforce that rule upon them. 
‘The Kansas-Nebraska act professed to assert 
a new principle for the government of our Terri- 
| tories—that of popular sovereignty; and we sce, 
as its result, the entire subversion of the funda- 
| mental principle of all free government—the en- 
| lightened will of the people. The popular sover- 
eignty of the Kansas-Nebraska act was but the 
| whitened sepulcher of the rights of the minority. 
True popular sovereignty includes, regards, and 
|| protects the inherent rights of every person over 
|| whom that sovereignty is extended. It is the 
aggregate will of every person within its jurisdic- 
| tion. It protects the rights of the minority as 
|| well as of the majority. Under it, the majority 
} have no more right to oppress or enslave the mi- 
aority, than has the absolute monarch of a king- 
| dom to oppress and enslave those over whom he 
rules by virtue of his power. That monarch may 
| have in his hands the power to enslave his people; 
but God has not given him, and man cannot give 
him, any such right. So the majority may as- 
sume the power of decreeing that the minority 
shall be their slaves; but that majority have no 
such right. The right of the minority, and of 
each individual of it, to life and liberty, is inher- 


| 
||ent; derived from the same source, and having | 





| the same basis, as that of the majority to the same 
| blessings. Congress has no power, under the Con- 
stitution, to establish slavery anywhere; hence, 
| it could confer none upon the people of the Ter- 
| ritories. 

Congress has the right, in the institution of 
governments for Territories, to prohibit slavery 
therein; and it has hitherto exercised that right, 
as was its duty todo. Under the Nebraska-Kan- 
sas act Congress sought, as a matter of polit- 
ical policy, to shift the responsibility which the 
Constitution has imposed upon it, from itself to 

| the people of the Territories. You repealed the 
restriction which the men of the past generation 
| had placed upon slavery extension, and assumed 
to confer upon the people the right to establish it 
—a right which you never possessed, and which 
the power of Omnipotence alone could confer, 
Can 
you pronounce it ** good?”? The soil of Kansas 
| has been made the battle-ground for contending 
hosts. Her soil has been stained with thelood 
of American citizens. Her people have been 
driven into rebellion against oppressive laws, en- 
acted by an invading army. ter towns and vil- 
lages have been sacked and plundered. Her ballot- 
box has been desecrated and destroyed. The 
power of the Federal Government has been in- 
voked on the side of tyranny, and it sprang with 
alacrity to itsaid. The military arm of the nation 
has been used to enforce upon American citizens 
a government in which they were deprived of all 
participation. In the forum of legislative debate 
argument has been deposed and brute force inau- 
gurated in its place. An attack, as infamous in 
Its inception as it was cowardly and brutal in its 
execution, has been made upon the person of one 
of the representatives of a sovereign State, while 
| engaged in his official duties, in the Capitol of the 
nation, for words spoken in debate. Threats of 
| disunion and secession, as puerile in their utter- 
| ance as they are lame and impotent in their in- 
tended effects upon free men, are daily uttered on 
this floor. The memories of the great and good 
of the past, whose wisdom and virtues are em- 
balmed in the history of our country, to whom 
we owe all that we have worth possessing, are 
here openly traduced and slandered. The great 
| truths which our fathers pronounced self-evident, 
| the declaration of which sent a thrill of joy and 
hope through the hearts of oppressed humanity, 
are now, in chis day of our country’s shame, pro- 
nounced ** self-evident lies,’’ ** glittering general- 
ities,’’ and ‘* rhetorical flourishes.’’ Executive 
| interference with the legislation of Congress is 
notorious; and charges which, if true, should lead 
to impeachment, are refused investigation in this 
House by a party vote. Laws are enacted, sys- 
| tems Aidt and great principles violated, with- 
out regard to the remonstrances of the people. 
| Corruption stalks abroad at noon-day in the ave- 
| nues of the capital, and sends forth in multitudi- 
nous streams to the people with its patronage, 
venal demands of acquiescence and subserviency. 

Such are the demoralizing influences of slavery 

which seeks to establish and extend its power 
| throughout the length and breadth of this conti- 
| nent—a power which exhausts the life and vigor 
of commonwealths; destroys the prosperity of na- 
tions; corrupts the principles of parties; debases 
and brutalizes its victims, and drags down to its 
own level of barbarism, all that yield to its em- 
brace. Under the system of territorial govern- 
ment adopted by our fathers, and which has pre- 
vailed for more than half a century, a system 
which asserted the right as well as the duty of 
Congress to exclude slavery, the will of the ma- 
jority has always governed, and was always re- 
spected. The history of our country does not 
furnish an instance of civil commotion or even 
of an attempt, on the part of a minority, to usurp 
the power in the establishment of a territorial gov- 
ernment previous to the enactment of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. Let us, then, return to the original 
policy of the Government, and peace and har- 
mony will follow. Let us dare to do right, be- 
cause itis right. Let us indignantly spurn from 
us the atheistic sentiment that there can be prop- 
erty in man. Letus declare before the world that 
no constitution, which recognizes man as a chat- 
tel, can be ** republican” in form. Let us have 
the courage and the manhood to declare ourselves 
the friends of the down-trodden and oppressed, 
though the victims of oppression may be of an- 
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other color, or of anoth« r clime. With us, sir, 
the Conatitution of our country has deposited a 
high discretionary power in relation to the ad- 
mission of new States into the Confederacy—a 
power which devolves upon us the most import- 
ant and solemn duty which we can be called upon 
to discharge. That power we shall soon be called 
upon to exercise. ‘The instrument before us, pur- 
porting to be the constitution of Kansas, we know 
to be that of a small minority of her people, the 
great mass of whom most solemnly and earnestly 
protest against its imposition uponthem, It rec- 
ognizes the rightof property in man—a principle 
which her people abhor. 

Sir, you may disregard their remonstrances, 

you may treat them with scorn, you may trample 
upon their rights, you may attempt to force upon 
them this government; but, sir, you cannot sub- 
due them, you can never conquer them. You have 
driven them into rebellion, but you can never 
drive them into subjection. They have been 
taught in the school of revolutionary heroes, and 
have not yet forgotten their lessons. Remember, 
sir,that they are American citizens. Indorse that 
constitution; decree the admission of Kansas un- 
der it, and you will then be called upon to enforce 
that decree at the pot of the bayonet. Sir, her 
ople, true to the principles of the American 
ition willneversubmit. My prayer to God 
is that they never will! Nor will they be leftalone 
in their holy struggle. ‘There lives not a man in 
this broad land, whose heart pulsates with liberty 
and a love of justice, who would not obey with 
alacrity her call for he Ip. In such a contest she 
would command the sympathies of the civilized 
world. From sucha struggle 1 would not shrink, 
nor would I hesitate to pour out my blood upon 
her soil in defense of her rights and her liberties. 
And when, sir, this nation engages in such a con- 
test, on the side of despotism, against her own 
people, history, in recording the infamous fact, 
will with the same pen record her epitaph—such 
will be the righteous retribution of our nation’s 
crime. 


[APPENDIX. 
Extracts from the speech of Mr. Secretary Stanton, in Phil- 
adelphia, February 8, 
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“The substance of the complaints made by the people of 


the Territory, when I arrived in Kansas, was that they bad 
had no fair participation—indeed, no participation what 
ever—in the government of the Territory which was estab- 
lished overthem. 1 found there intelligent men (rom almost 
every State in the Union—men from your own great con 
servative State. [ found them settled upon their farms— 
intelligent, industrious, sober, good citizens, desirous of 
peace and order. YetI found them denouncing the terri 
torial organization, many of them declaring that they would 
never yiekl obedience to it. And why? The simple reason 
offered was, as I have already stated, that they had been by 
violence and traud exciuded from any fair participation in 
the election of the officers of the Terrntory—in other words, 
that the Legislature of the Territory had not been elected 
by the people of the ‘Territory, but that the House of Rep 
resentatives and the Council had bepn elected by the popu 
lation of a neighboring State, or by traud and outrage which 
lett to the people of the Territory no possible opportunity of 
conducting their own affairs in their own way, under the 
territorial organization. 

“Such was their complaint. I did not know certainly 
how much truth there might be in these complaints. But 
it Was certainly an astonishing thing—a fact calculated to 
arrest the attention of any man, or any public officer who 
desired to do his duty tothe whole country—to see the great 
mass of the population of the Territory resisting the laws, 
refusing obedience to them upon the ground (which doubt 
less they sincerely believed) that these laws had been un 
justly imposed upon them. 

“ Under these circumstances, Governor Walker and my- 
eelf—he as Governor, and I, in hrs absence from the Ter- 
ritory, as acting Governor, with the same power and au 
thority—had the unlimited control of that portion of the 
Army of the United States which was within the Territory. 
When I say ‘the unlimited control,’ I mean unlimited so 
far as the law allowed the use of the forces for the purpose 
for which they were required ; that is to say, the officers of 
the Army were left no discretion, but were bound to obey 
the command of the Governor, the whole responsibility 
resting upon him, and not upon the military officer. We 
did not doubt—we knew, as any man baving the same op- 
portunity would necessarily have known, that a vast ma 
fority of the people entertained these sentiments in refer- 
ence to the territorial government. Of this fact there was 
not the slightest question. ‘Three or four or five to one of 
the people told us to our face that they would not obey the 
Jaws, because, as they said, those laws were imposed upon 
them by illegitimate guthority: they had beer defrauded 
and cheated, and they would not submit. 

“In this state of things, Governor Walker and myself, 
generally in company, went among the people for the pur- 
pose of listening to their complaints, of ascertaining their 
sentiments, their wants; and we endeavored to persuade 
them as peaceable American citizens, to submit to the laws 
until they could right themselves at the ballot-box. I was 
astounded when they laughed in my face with scorn and 
mockery at the very mention of the ballot-box. They said 
that the local officers were the merest and most unserupu 
lous partisans, utterly dishonest in these matters of public 





; ‘ - ' : = rs - ie ] 
elections ; and that if their neighbors of Missouri did not | 


come into the Territory for the purpose of outvoting ““eu, 
these officers would cheat and defraud them by forged 
votes made for that purpose. I contess that I could not be- 
lieve these things. | did not know certainly whether such 
hings had transpired before in the history of that Terri- 
tory.’’ 

* * . . * * *. . * * 

“It was notin the power of Governor Walker, with all 
his persuasive eloquence, to inspire the people of Kansas 
with confidence sufficient to go into the election, on the 
15th day of June, fordelegates tothe convention. | believe 
that if, prior to that time, a fair registration had been made 
of the voters of the Territory, that Governor Walker would 
have induced the people to go into thatelection. But it 
was not made—the people said that the great mass of their 
number had no power or right to vote, because their names 
had not been registered, and the comparatively few who 
had been registered retused to separate from the members 
of their own party who had been excluded. They did not 
go into the election on the 15th of June, and the conse- 
quence was, that out of the nine thousand two hundred and 
fifty voters, whose names had been registered, the sixty del- 
egates who framed the Lecompton constitution received 
and were elected by less than two thousand votes. [Laugh- 
ter.] There were in all about two thousand two hundred 
votes cast, and of these the successful candidates received 
one thousand eight hundred, which, upon an average, was 
about thirty votes apiece. [{Laughter.] I confess to you 
that it never occurred to me as a thing probable. or even 
possible, that these sixty men, thus having placed in their 
hands the interests of a people of that character, could have 
dreamed of refusing to subioit their work to the great masses 
who had no participation, or Opportunity to participate, in 
their election. L did not dream of that contingency, much 
less did I ever suppose that any respectable authority out- 
side of Kansas, or even in Kansas, would seriously have 
contended for such a proposition ; least of all could I have 
supposed that, with the instructions of the President before 
me, he couid have been found at this time proclaiming to 
the Congress of the United States, and to the world, that 
this constitution ought to be adopted by Congress, and fast- 
ened upon the people against their express and unequiv- 
ocal protest.’ " ” - > ' % , . 

** [tis true that up to the time of the October election, I 
could not believe—I did not altogether believe—that the 
complaints of the people of Kansas were just, were true. 
No man could have credited the outrages which they as- 
serted had been perpetrated upon them. But, immediately 
after the October election had transpired, when the minor- 
ity, Which had had entire control of the Government from 
its inception, saw that the power was about to depart from 
them, | was astounded—my eyes were opened—when Lre- 
ceived at the executive otlicein Lecompton the celebrated 
returns from Oxford and McGee.” * 7 ' ° 

** They based the apportionment to the connty of John- 
son upon the fraudulent returns given at Oxford at the 
October election. ‘To that almost uninhabited county they 
gave two Senators out of thirteen, and four Representatives 
out of thirty-nine. The great preponderance of Represent- 
atives was given to the border counties of Missouri. And 
in providing for the vote upon the constitution, they re- 
quired no qualification for voters except the fact of inhab- 
iluncy on the day of the election. 

**T conscientiously believed that the great mass of the 
people of Missouri had nothing to do with these shameless 
violations of law and right in the Territory of Kansas. 
Those who did participate in them were comparatively 
few, and were the worst part of the border population—pol- 
iticians of the lowest, most unscrupulous character. 

**T had opposed the Lecompton constitution, not only be- 
cause | maintained the right of the people to vote upon their 
fundamental law, but because I saw in that instrument 
itself the most unjust, the most unfair of all possible pro- 
visions. In this schedule to the constitution, they profess, 
in a certain way, to submit it to the adoption or rejection 
of the people ; yet they afterwards quality the matter in such 
a manner as to give them only the power to vote upon a 
single feature of the instrument—for the constitution with 
slavery, or for the constitution with no slavery ; but for the 
constitution at all events, and under all circumstances. 

* The President of the United States, in his special mes- 
sage, had declared that the people of the Territory had a 
fuir opportunity to decide whether the State should be a 
slave State ora free State. Without intending to impugn 
the motives of the President, tar less to question his vera- 
city, [ teel bound to say that the statement was, in my judg- 
ment, utterly incorrect.”’ . ° - . e e 

** T now discovered, for the first time to my entire satisfac- 
tion, Why it was that the great mass of the people of the 
‘Territory had been dissatisfied with their government and 
were ready to rebel and to throw it off. There never was 
a moment during my residence in the Territory of Kansas 
that the people would not have rejected their government 
—utterly overthrown it, destroyed it, but for the power of 
the United States army within the Territory. 

*'l'he convention met in October to prosecute its work. 
The members of this convention were elected by, and rep- 
resented a small minority of pro-slavery men—they repre- 
sented scarcely anybody else. 

‘* Mr. President, [ had confidently expected that the con- 
vention would have framed that constitution fairly and 
properly, that they would have submitted it to the people 
entire, and that they would have permitted them, by a sep- 
arate and distinct vote, to determine whether or not they 
would have slavery within the State. But to my great re- 
gret and mortification, when they concluded their work, I 
saw upon the face of the instrument prepared by them, the 
plainest indications of predetermination and precontrivance 
for continuing the control of the minority by the same 
means by which it had been maintained from the begin 
ning.”? * * * * * * * * * 

“T do not believe it ever was the intention of Governor 
Walker—it certainly never was mine—to occupy a place 
in the territorial government of Kansas, and see frauds, 
Wrongs, and outrages perpetrated at the ballot-box, or else- 
where, and continue to enforee upon the people the Jaws 
thus maintained. TI say here, to-night, that I would have 


| else which they might be, [cheers,}] by maintaining 


| anything of her history, the government there 
| government of the minority. 
| the vast majority of the people, upon several oc 


| nothing to do with them.? Whatever may be the 
regard to the complaints of the people of Kansas 
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face of the authorities at Washington, {applause} 
unuerstood, or thought, that I should be required to 
the same state of thmgsin Kansas which had exis 
previous to my arrival. 

** T would never have consented to become the ins 
of oppressing the people, Black Republic : 


—if 1 had 
continue 
ted there 


trument 
ans, or anythins 
. . . aG : 
ernment of the minority, by force and by means of the ‘a S 
of the United States. One fact is beyond all dispute—the, 
since I have been in Kansas, and so far as I lyaye kn = 

Own 
Has been the 
It is true that 
©asions, haye 


They have Stood of 


{ Applause. } 


refused to participate in elections. J ‘ 
and said: ‘ We have no lot or part in this procee 
have no confidence in them; we know we canno 
tice, and therefore we turn away from them, and 


ding; woe 
t get jus 
Will have 
truth in 


: > “ih: . S,1t cer. 
tainly was a lamentable state of affairs, which must jj), 


been the consequence of some great wrong, real or imac 


| nary, inducing the people thus to refuse to participate jy 


their own government, at the very time when they wor 
clamoring for the opportunity to govern theinselves, 
‘The people of that Territory had provided for a conyor 
tion, but they had not clothed them with power to put th 
constitution they agreed upon in operation without sy 
mitting it to the people. But the convention attempted t 
assume the power, and after the Legislature had been ca) 
together for the purpose of preventing it, and bad author. 
ized an election on the 4th of January, at which more tiigy 
ten thousand votes were cast against it, the President tej), 
us that he has no official information of that vote. [ doyi: 
not that the President’s statement is correct; but [ tel} , 1 
that I was present on the 13th or 14th of January, whey 
Governor Denver, my successor, formally, in the presence 


| of the Speaker of the House and the President of the Coup. 


| six thousand seven hundred, and at least one hall of ¢ 


| polled this large vote against the constitution. 


: ed 
| twelve thousand. The whole vote of the election of the 2\s 
i 


cil opened the votes and counted ten thousand of them 
and it was then well understood that a considerable yy. 
ber of precincts had not yet sentin returns. Since that time 
I have seen by the newspapers that the vote had reac} 





of December, held by the authority of the convention, bo 
for and against the slavery clause in the constitution, y 
was utterly fraudulent, as is known and will be acknow! 
edged by every fair, intelligent, and candid man inthe Ter 
ritory and on the borders of Missouri, whilst it is evident 
that on the 4th of January there were from ten to twelye 
thousand votes cast against the constitution. 

‘¢ T have heard no charge of fraud against the party who 
Even if 
these gentlemen had been as ready to commit fraud as the 


| other party, there was no necessity for it, and certainly 


they showed a disposition not to do it, because they threw 
around the law every possible guard which was necessary 
to secure honesty. 

«The real vote of the whole pro-slavery party coul 
be, Mr. S. thought, more than tliree thousand or three t! 
sand five hundred; that of the free-State men was from 
twelve to fifteen thousand.’?] 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, then obtained the 
floor; but yielded it to 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, who moved that the 


not 


committee rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and Mr. Jones, of T: 
nessee, having taken the chair, Mr. Bocock r- 
ported that the Committee of the Whole on tle 
state of the Union had, according to order, had 


| the state of the Union generally under considera- 


tion, and particularly the bill (H. R. No. 306) 0 


| supply deficiencies in the appropriations for t 


service of the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 

1858, and had come to no conclusion thereon. 
And then, on motion of Mr. BOCOCK, (at 

seven o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, March 24, 1858. 


Prayer by Rev. Mr. Brown. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approvet. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Set 
ate a report of the Postmaster General, comm 
nicating in compliance with a resolution of | 
Senate, a statement of allowances made to. 
tributing and separating offices by order 0! 
Postmaster General, under an act approved Jv 
22, 1854, to regulate the pay of deputy postu 


ters; which, on motion of Mr. Gwiy, — of 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Vilice 


Post Roads. 
NEW YORK ON KANSAS. 
Mr. SEWARD. I present joint resolutio 
of the Legislature of New York concerning." 
bill for the admission of the State of Kansas 1)“ 


.F 
ais 


the Union, which I ask may be read. 


resigned my commission—I would have thrown it in the °' 


The Secretary read them, as follows: 


Resolved, That the State of New York is opposed ©" 
admission of Kansas into the Union as a State wit! ul ( 
stitution commonly known as the Lecompton coils’ 
or any other constitution which shall not have be = arf. 
its parts fairly submitted to the legal voters of the Perritor, 
and received their sanction and approval. 
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- — ——- vt ty 
od, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to || 
spnators and Representatives from this State in Con- | 


Reso 


he 
t 


Mc. SEWARD. Mr. President, I wish to make 
- satement, in a few words, concerning the atti- 
i. of the State of New York on the great sub- 
ae which has been so long under debate in Con- 
ess, In reply to the position which I have 
sumed here, it has been intimated that the action 
of the Representatives of New York in opposing 
she extension of slavery, is of recent origin, and 
af q partisan character; that the operation of the 
cahstitution of free labor for slave labor in the 
States which tolerated slavery at the beginning 
¢ our constitutional existence, is a state of tur- 
lence; and that the progress of that reformation 
of our social system must necessarily be attended 
with conflicts and disasters. I have to state, sir, 
chat when the State of New York came into the 
Ur on, every sixteenth inhabitant of the State 


Cd 


| ' 


was a slave; that in the year 1799, under the au- | 


epices of John Jay, and nine years before the pro- 
bition of the foreign slave trade, the system for 
the gradual emancipation of slaves was begun in 
New York; that in the year 1817 it was completed 
hy an act which abolished slavery at the expira- 
tion of ten years from that time; that it was not 
attended by injustice or fraud; but the same act 
which abolished slavery prohibited both the ex- 
portation and importation of slaves 

Mr. [VERSON. [rise toapointof order. I 
understand the Senator from New York to be 
making a speech on the presentation of this pe- 
tition. The rule of the Senate, as I understand 

,is that on the presentation of it, the Senator 





may state its contents, but cannot make a speech | 


on it. 

Mr. SEWARD. I think the honorable Sen- 
ator has misapprehended the nature of the busi- 
ness before the Senate. I am submitting the res- 
olutions of the Legislature of New York, and I 
believe that it has always been allowed that an 
explanation or statement might be made accom- 
panying such resolutions. 
motion in relation to them. 


I intend to make a | 


Mr. 1VERSON. The rule, I think, simply is | 


1 
\ 


that an explanation stating the contents of the 
paper may be made, but nota speech on the merits 
of the general proposition contained in it. I 


should have no objection to hear the Senator at | 


) 





ther time, but there is important business that 


I desire to get up this morning in reference to the | 


public interests, which I think of more conse- 
quence than any speech the Senator can make on 
thesubject of slavery. Therefore I raise the point 
of order, and desire a decision as to whether he 
is permitted to go" on and make a speech on the 
ierits of the proposition, or to go further than 
merely state the contents of the paper. 

Mr. SEWARD. I will submit a motion in re- 
gard to the resolutions, which is, that they be 
printed; and upon that motion, with the leave of 
the Senate, and I am sure I shall have the consent 
of the honorable Senator from Georgia, I wish to 
add a few words to the explanation which I had 
almost concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sees 
that the Senator from Georgia insists upon the 
pointof order. The rules of the Senate require 
that after the Journal is read the Chair shall call 
lor petitions, and then for reports of standing 
committees. If the rules are strictly enforced, 
Mat would be the order of business. After that, 
would come resolutions from the Legislatures of 
States, and any other motions; but it has been 
ustal, without objection, to offer resolutions, pe- 
‘tons, and reports together during the first hour 
ofthe meeting of the Senate. The Chair, there- 
lore, did not interrupt the Senator from New 

ork, although, if any Senator had risen and 


lusisted on the presentation of a petition or a | 
report, the Chair would have felt bound to re- 


celve it, 

; Mr. IVERSON, 

‘fom New York how long he is going to speak. 
Mr. SEWARD. Not five minutes. 

. Mr. IVERSON. If he will confine himself to 

‘ve minutes, | will withdraw the point of order. 
Mr. SEWARD. I had only to add, on the 


I beg leave to ask the Senator | 


“ranch of the subject I was considering, that thirty | 
years from the time when the first measure for | 


wmancipation was instituted, there was not left, 
: “in the borders of the State of New York, a 
‘ngte slave; that the result of the replacing of 
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slave labor with free labor is seen in the position, | 


character, power, wealth, peace, and prosperity 
of the State of New York; that I know no com- 
munity of three million men at this time, and know 
of none that ever existed, whose situation was 
more enviable and more prosperous. 

Mr. President, in a conversation which occurred 
between the honorable Senator from Virginia, who 
is the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and myself, on a kindred subject, that 

’ . « 
honorable Senator was understood to say that he 
thought there were indications that the British 
nation were changing their opinions on the sub- 
ject of slavery and the slave trade. I,in reply to 
him, stated that, while I thought I had discovered 
indications of a change of sentiment on the part 
of the Government, it did not reach, as I thought, 
to the British nation. Thatdebate seems to have 
elicited the attention of the British Cabinet, and 
they have caused an explanation to be made, 
which it is due to the interests of society that l 
should read: 

“Tn a brief debate which oecurred in the Senate of the 
United States in the early part of the present session, Mr. 
Mason, of Virginia, expressed his gratification at what he 
understood to be the change now going on in Engjand on 
the subject of slavery; and even Mr. Sewarp, while deny- 
ing that there was any change in the English people, was 
disposed to admit such a change inthe Government. This 
admission has drawn forth an express contradiction from a 
distinguished and most intelligent member of the late British 
Cabinet, speaking in behalf of the late Government. At the 
farewell dinner to Dr. Livingstone, in London, before his 
departure for Africa, the Duke of Argyle spoke as follows: 

** But the main interest was to be tound in the deep and 
abiding feeling cherished by Englishmen on the subject of 
the extinction of slavery and the improvement of the native 
tribes of Airica. Ithad been stated—he was surprised to 


, learn—even by Mr. Sewarp in the Senate of the United 


States, that a change had come over the opinions of the 
Britisii Government respecting this question. On the part of 
her Majesty’s Government he was authorized to state that 
there was no ground for any such assertion, and there was no 
object on which the noble lord at the head of the Government 
had shown more consistent steadfastness of purpose than 
the abolition of the slave trade. Among the motives which 
had induced her Majesty’s Government to assist in fitting 
out this expedition, the first and foremost was a desire to 
assist in putting an end to the slave trade, and improving 
the state of the native tribes of Africa.” 


I move that the resolutions of the Legislature 


of the State of New York be laid on the table and 
printed. 

Mr. MASON. 
having brought this matter before the Senate, I 
wish to say a word. I remember perfectly the 
semi-official conversation which took place be- 
tween us, across the floor, on a suggestion which 
I made, and which is the opinion I still entertain, 
the Duke of Argyle to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Certainly he knows the purposes of his Gov- 
ernment better than any interpretation | could 
place upon them; but yet the fact remains that 
the Emperor of France has legalized the slave- 
trade from Africa, under the guise of importing 


| wild barbarian Africans on an indenture of ap- 


prenticeship for a given time; and it is historically 
true that the attention of the British Government 
having been called to it, some attempts, whether 
authorized by the Government or not I do not 
know, were made on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment, either to induce iets to abandon that 
policy or to contravene it, and that the result has 
been that the Emperor of France has persevered 
init, and the Government of England has yielded. 
My impressions, in which I may be right or may 
be wrong, were that when France perseveres in 
that policy of repopulating her now abandoned 
West Indian possessions with African labor, the 
Government of England will find itself in a neces- 
sary condition to follow it. 

Mr. BIGGS. I avail myself of this, the most 
favorable opportunity I have, for the purpose of 
making a remark in regard to my colleague, { Mr. 
Rew.] I desire to repeat what I said to the Sen- 
ate last Monday night a week ago; but which, in 
consequence of the accumulated debate, has not 
yet been published. My colleague has been con- 
fined by severe indisposition at Richmond for the 
last two months and a half, and he desired me to 
say (I ought to have taken occasion to say it 
yesterday, when the vote was being taken, but I 
did not then do so,) that if he were here when the 
bill was pending for the admission of Kansas into 
the Union, he woud have voted with great pleas- 
ure for the bill, and his absence has been pre- 
vented by indisposition over which he had no con- 
trol; but I am pleased to state to the Senate that 


. he is now improving. 


The Senator from New York 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the motion to print the resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of New York. 

Mr. KING. I have listened to the allusions of 
my colleague,and the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia, as to the opinions which the Government 
of Great Britain may entertain on this subject, It 
is well known that slavery was introduced into 
these colonies by the Government of Great Brit- 
ain; and when orignally introduced into Virginia, 
it was remonstrated against by the people of that 
colony. Idonot, myself, think, whatever respect 
we may entertain for the intelligence or for the 
power of that kingdom or its Government, that its 
opinions should be cited as entitled to influence 
upon the acts of this country. We are a people 
who have a Government different from theirs— 
one in which the sovereignty is with the people. 
We desire to make labor honorable; and we do 
not desire to have privileged classes here. Now 
whatever respect | may entertain for that Gov- 
ernment, | would not allow their opinions upon a 
matter of this kind to have any influence what- 
ever with me, and especially if they were going in 
such direction as the Senator from Virginia sup- 
poses they may now be going. It is a mere re- 
turn to their first policy, if it be so; but I am 
happy to hear that there is doubt about that fact, 
for 1 should be glad to find all the nations of 
Christendom disposed to ameliorate and abolish 
slavery. 

The motion to print the resolutions was agreed 
to; and they were ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. SEWARD presented the petition of P.O. 


Beebee, praying for the aid of Congress in pub- 
lishing an analysis of American law, of which he 
is the author; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 

Tle also presented a petition of citizens of Min- 
den, New ork, for the enactment of a law grant- 
ing pensions to the soldiers of the war of 1812, and 
the widows of such as have died; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He al: ‘osented a petition of citizens of Al- 
bany, Ne: ork, praying that a quarter section 
of land inthe proposed Territory of Arizona may 
be granted to each actual settler, including the 
right to the minerals in the soil; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

He also presented the petition of John J. Rink, 
praying Congress to purchase the right to use 
certain improvements made by him in the eon- 
struction of submarine masonry and in shipbuild- 
ing; which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Ele also presented a petition of citizens of New 
York, praying for the passage of a general mer- 
cantile relief law; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Ile also presented a petition of William B. 
Whiting, of the United States Navy, praying for 
an amendment of the pension aul bias land 
laws; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. SLIDELL presented a memorial of mer- 
chants of New Orleans remonstrating against the 
repeal of the law establishing the Light-House 
Board; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

Mr. BIGLER presented the petition of Findley 
Patterson, praying to be allowed payment for 
work done in the erection of the Capitol building 
at Lecompton, in Kansas, under a contract with 
the Governor of the Territory, and indemnity 
for losses sustained in consequence of the sus- 
pension of the work; which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented three petitions of 
citizens of Michigan, praying for the enactment 
of a general mercantile relief law; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DURKEE presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of Wisconsin, praying for the enact- 
ment of a law which will secure the payment of 
the amount due to that State arising from the sale 
of the public lands therein; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KENNEDY presented a memoria! of the 
Numismatic Society of Philadelphia praying the 
establishment of a medal department at the Mint 
of the United States; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion of Mr. HARLAN, it was 


Ordered. That Benjamin Arnold bave leave to withdraw 
bis petition and papers 

Mr. GWIN. Ihave received a letter from a 
of the other Hlouse, asking me 


member to have 
the papers in the case of Joseph J. Petrie with- 
drawn from the files, and transmitted to him as 


amemovet! of the House of Re mre 
ing them to 


sentatives forthe 


en | ™ . 
present that body. I find 


purpose of 


re has been an adverse report made on the 
claim in the Senate. I state that fact, and ask the 
priv lege of the Senate to withdraw the papers, 


in order that they may be presented in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. STUART. I should like to inquire of the 
honorable Senator if he has any information from 
that member as to whether there is any additional 
testimony in the casi 


Mr. GWIN. Al! the information I have ts con- 
tained in the letter, in which the writer says: * I 
desire, if nothing definite has been done, that you 
wit nde iw all the paners, that I may get them 
acted on in some way 7] presume, before the 
House. This gentleman, when the papers were 
present ‘od some years since, W as acitizen of Cal- 


Illinois. Te 
hands of his Rep- 
ed upon this morning to 


fornia. He is now a citi 
wishes the papers to gv 
resentative. | 
have the papers transferred to him. 
Mr. STUART. lL understand the S¢ 
gay that there was an 


Z0N of 
) into the 
was call 

nator to 
adve rse rer re 


Mr. GWIN. Yes; I make that statement to 
the Senate in order that they may clin whether 
they will permit the paper ;to be withdrawn. It 
was prope r that I should make such a state- 
ment. 

Mi srt TART. I shall not object under the 
circumstances; but as a general thing, I think it 
is bad policy to allow papers to be transferred 
from one House to the other in this way. I shall 
make no objection her 

Leave to withdraw the papers was granted. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. JOHNS ee Arkansas, from the C 
mittee on aren Affairs a Militia, to whom 
was referred t a tition of W. Brown, sub- 
mitted an te rse report, oe asked to be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the case; 
which was agreed to. 

He also » from the same committee, 
was referre dt the memorial of William F 
submitted an navesse report; 
to be printed. 

He also, from 


ome 


to whom 
. Russell, 
which was ordered 
the same committee, to whom 
was referred papers relating to the claim of 
Captain Ge oat MeClelland’scompany of Flor- 
ida volunteers, asked to be discharged from the 
further consideration of which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on 
Claims, to whom was referred the petition of 
Robert A. Wainwright, itted an advers« 
report; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAMMOND, from on 
Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the petition 
of Martin Hubbard, submitted an adverse report; 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. IVERSON, from the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the petition of Mary B. 
Renner, submitted an adverse report; which was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to whom were referred the pe- 
tition of citizens of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, and the resolution of the corporation of 
Washington, in re lation to lighting certain streets 
in that city with gas; joint resolution of the cor- 

oration in rel . 


i lassachuse tts 


the subj ct: ¥ 
suom 


the Committee 


; and a memorial of a com- 
ourt for the county of Wash- 


avenue 
mittee of the levy « 
ington,in the District 
appropriation for c 
certain conditions, 
their further considerat 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 197) providing for 
the arrest and return of fugitives from justice in 
the District of Columbia, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on 
Claims, to whom was referred the petition of Jo- 
seph C. G. Kennedy, relative to the salary of the 


rtain roads In said county on 
asked be discharged from 


tion to opening and grading of 
of Columbia, asking for an | 


ion; Which was acreed to. | 


secretary of the census beard, submitted are port, 
accompanied by a bill (S. No. 212) for the relief 
of Joseph C. G. Kennedy. The bill was read 
and passed to a second reading, and the report 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILSON. The Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred the 
memorial of H. O’Rielly, J. J. Speed, and T. P. 
Shaffner, have authorized me to submit a report 
accompanied by a bill (S. No. 211) to facilitate 
communication with the army in Utah. lought 
to state that tlle eommilttee were « qual] ly divided 
in regard to it, and the bill is reported by the 
courtesy of the members of the committee op- 
posed to the object of it. The bill authorizes the 
Secretary of War to make a contract for laying 
down a telegraph line from the frontiers of the 
State of Missouri to the Te rritory of Utah. I ask 
that it be read and the report printed. 

The bill was read a firsttime, and ordered to a 
second reading; and the report was ordered to be 
print d. 

BURLINGTON CUSTOM-HOUSE.,. 


Mr. FOOT submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent and 
arreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of making an appropriation 
of the sum of $7,000, to fenee, and grade the grounds, and 
to furnish the buildings erected at Burlington, Vermont, tor 
a custom-house and post office. 

Mr. FOOT also submitted a paper on the sub- 
ject; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

SEIZURE OF BRIG MACEDONIA. 


HUNTER submitted the following reso- 
Me which was considered by unanimous cou- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President be requested, if 
judgment notincompatible with the public interest, to com 
municate to the Senate the correspondence between the 
Government of Chili and that of the United States, and 
other documents on file in the Department of State.in rela 
tion to the seizure by the authorities of Chili, at Litana, in 
Peru, of the weeds of the cargo of the brig Macedonia, 
the see erly of ¢ iuzens of the United States. 


DIFFICULTIES IN UTAH. 
Mr. FITCH submitted the following resolution; 


which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 


it be in his 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of suspending the 
territorial laws of Utah, during the present difficulties in 
that Territory, and reporting, in lieu of the laws thus sus- 
pended, such temporary laws as the present exigency of the 
Territory requires. 

Mr. FITCH. I present a volume of the re- 
vised laws of the Territory of Utah, with some 
manuscript comments showing the difficulty, if 
notimpossibility, of enforcing these laws. I move 
to refer this to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PUGH. Would it not be better to refer 


the whole subject to the Committee on Territo- | 


ries? 1am apprehensive that that committee may 
suppose their province has been interfered with. 
Mr. FITCH. Ido not see how. I think this 
is strictly a judicial matter. 
The pers were referred to the Committee on 
the Judie. ary 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. HALE. I want the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate for a moment to make an ex lanation merely 
to do justice to the President of the United States. 
I made this remark in Congress, the other day, 
on the presentation of a resolution in regard to the 
Military Asylum: 

* The case would be bad enough if it were the public 
money and the public funds that were thus used; but these 
men are not dependent on the charities of the Government, 
for it is their own money of which they are robbed to feast 
and entertain military officers, the President of the United 
States, and the Secretary of War.’ 

Everything I said about that Military Asylum 
is true, and I did not say more than half the truth, 
but so far as relates to the President of the Uni- 
ted States, I want to do him this justice. The 
President went out there by invitation of the 
board of officers, and roomed there, but he neither 
eat salt nor broke bread at the expense of the in- 
stitution. Every dollar of the expense he was at 
while he was there, was paid from his own funds. 
There was not a dollar of the funds of the insti- 
tution taken for his entertainment. It gives me 
a pleasure to do this act of justice to the Pres- 
ident. 
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OBITU ARY ADDRESSES. _ 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. etree 
by the Committee on Printing, to whom w: 
ferred a resolution introduced by the Senator 
Rhode Island (Mr. ALLEN] to print and bind 
addresses made by members of the Senate 
House of Representatives on the occasion of the 
death of the Honorables James Bell, A. P. Buy)., 
and Thomas J. Rusk, late members of the Senay,’ 
toreportadversely. Itis the belief of the comm)’ 
tee that a practice is growing up w hich, if it | 
not already gone to an extent that is vic lous, ¢ 
tainly will do so. The expense of this print 
would be considerable. The fame of the SE Gen. 
tlemen will depend upon their acts; any books " 
may print will not add to it. Itis in the adopzio, 
of a general rule on this subject, which the on a 
mittee hope may be adhered to by the Senate , the 
they report adversely on the proposition to prin, 
these obits ary addresses. I reportthe resoluti 
back adversely, and ask that the committee * 
discharged from its further consideration, 

Mr. HOUSTON. I regret exceedingly to be 
compelled tomake any re marks on this, or on; any 
subject; but it does seem to me that whe Nn it has 
been the custom heretofore up to this time to yo. 
tice, in a particular way, events connected with 
the death of members of this body, it would begs 
well to continue the practice, and if it iS proper 
that it should cease,a resolution of this body ex. 
pressive of its purpose to end them should oper. 
ate prospectively and not retroactively. From 
various quarters of the country—not confined to 
my own State, but from other States—I have re. 
ceived applications for the obituary notices of the 
decease of my late estimable and valued colleagu: 
and I should be extremely gratified if it were in 
my power to re spond pleasantly to those appli- 

cations by furnishing them with the obituaries 
reque sted 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator ir 
allow the Chair to interrupt him for a moment 
The question is not on adopting the report of th 
committee. It is now before the Senate, and goes 
on the Calendar. The question merely is on dis- 
charging the committee from the further consid- 
eration of the subject, and the report will lie over. 
The Chair ventures to make the suggesti 
cause he sees other Senators desiring to m: -; re 
ports. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I had just stepped into th: 
Chamber. I was not aware that the question was 
not on the adoption of the report. 

Mr. STUART. I suppose the whole 
goes over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. .The whole report 
goes over; but by general consent, the Chair has 
been putting the question on discharging coti- 
mittees, at the re quest of Senators making repor's. 

Mr. STUART. I think it better that all should 
fo over together. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would be 
more regular; and if the Senator objects, it wil 
all £o over. 

Mr. STUART. Yes, sir. 


The report lies over. 
COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. CLAY. Some weeks since, on the mo 
tion of the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Greey,| 
my colleague [Mr. Firzparrick] was discharged 
from service upon the Committee on sae 
in consequence of his illness, and I was appoint 
in his stead. I am glad to see that my colleague 


d 
ey 


r- 





report 


| has returned to his seat; and I now move that' 


' 


\ sf 
|| Senate excuse me from further service on that 


committee, and that he be reinstated as a memver 
of it. 
The 


motion was agreed to. 
PRESENTATION OF A SWORD. 


Mr. MASON asked, and by unanimous con 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a joint reso 
tion (S. No. 24) authorizing Lieutenant Willis 
N. Jeffers to accept a sword of honor frow her 


Maje sty the Queen of Spain; which was tr ad 


twice 

Mr. MASON. This joint resolution is offer d 
in pursuance of a letter from the Secre rors 
State, in which he informs me that this swore 5° 
been for some time at the Department, hav! 
been sent by the Queen of Spain, through ’ 
minister in London, to the minister here, W!? ® 
‘| request that it might be accepted. The reason 0 
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